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“NATIONAL” 


THE ~wLY 


‘Standard Jypewriter 


At a Reasonable Price. 
A High Grade Standard Machine of the Pirst-Class. 


Irrespective of Price—The Best. ant Proves it. 


The Best and Most Semple Standard W: Machine Made. 
Positively the Best and Only Perfect Bi lder = meee. 
Automatic Tabulator and Mistake Correc 
Any Number of Colors of Ink cau be Used on a Single Sheet. 
Color can be Changed Instantly. 
Standard Keyboard. 


SIMPLE, ee sles aia: 








“Up to Date”’ 
WRITING MACHINE. 


| Embodies every good quality fount in her writing machines, 
| and has many points of superiority all its own. On application 
| we will send you beautiful specimen Color work and illustrated 








Fy £ | pamphlet, giving full detail, price and fac simile of keyboard. 
: ASK FOR = | 1 T ‘ te c 
:SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER.: National T’'ypewriter Co., 

: zoe any aioe of Se ei Works and Gen’! Offices, 23d and Arch Sts., 

: ARY ist, ap SCRE S. : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Recserseiiensienesesten . : SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





School Directors, Teachers and Educators—Take Notice! 


It will soon be Vacation and the time to place new Blackboards i in the old School Buildings, as well as 
- igenadh for nice ones in the New Buildings to be completed this year. There is no doubt whatever as to the 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE THE BEST. 


Matchless Surface, Splendid Marking and Erasive Qualities, Little Dust, No 
Glare, Economical, No Expense for Repairs. They Never 
Wear Out. Their First Cost the Only Cost. 


THE BLUE VALLEY 


Is the Best Finished and Most Perfect ofany Slate Blackboard in 
the World, receiving 


Highest Award at Columbia Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


Write us for prices and full jectisndons. We can save you money. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


JAS. L. FOOTE, Manager. 
MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLUE VALLEY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SLATINGTON, PA. 


Men and Women of Ability and Push Wanted as Agents. 
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Vol. 43. 


DECEMBER, 1894. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD MEMORIES OF A REMARKABLE MAN. 


THE RARITY OF SUCH 


ARLY child-life, with its unsuspected 

y, knowledge, its unknown thought, its 
unreckoned impression, its vivid, glowing 
fancies—day-dreams often which, if re- 
ported faithfully as they come and go, 
would make many a wonder-book filled 
with suggestion for parent and teacher— 
how little do we know of it all! ‘‘What,”’ 
indeed, ‘‘does a baby think?’’ Some 
babies! Dim impressions of very early 
childhood linger in most minds, but there 
is, for the most part, little that is definite 
as to facts or years. Now and then one 
whose memory has béen as the sensitive 
plate of the photographer to receive and 
retain tells the story, but it is seldom 
written down. It is the rarest of all 
stories in literature, and is always read 
with unusual interest. 

A few ‘‘fragments’’ of such child-life 
have long been in our possession, from 
the pen of a remarkable man, Rev. John 
S. Crumbaugh, who died nearly forty 
years ago. He was slowly dying in his 
twenty-eighth year, of hemorrhage of the 
lungs, after having» done such work as 

* Some days since we wrote Dr. J. W. Crum- 
baugh, of Wilmington, Delaware, to inquire 
whether these papers could be used as we de- 
sired. His reply is characteristic of the man: 
‘“Make use of papers as you see fit. I am sure 
that Father will be glad of any good use made 
of anything he left behind.’’ All in the con- 
scious present and future. It is good theology, 
and the best religion. J. P. M. 
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few men of seventy years have been able 
to accomplish; and wishing that his little 
son, an only child, might, when he grew 
old enough to understand and appreciate 
it, have knowledge of his father’s life and 
thought, he began to write the story. It 
had not gone beyond his fifth year 
when the call came, and the personal 
record was ended. Aware of our admira- 
tion of his father’s character and work 
and of our veneration for his memory as 
one of the two men who have impressed 
us most among all our teachers, Dr. 
Higbee being the other, the son—now 
Dr. John W. Crumbaugh, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, who passed through the Lan- 
caster high school and then went to the 
University of Pennsylvania—placed these 
papers in our hands. We saw at once 
that they should be printed, as a valuable 
contribution to our educational literature 
of the first five years of childhood, and 
had them copied to be used in such con- 
nection as the present—one of a series of 
papers on the same general subject. 

They are a revelation of childhood 
unique in character, simple and strik- 
ing in style, and afford evidence that the 
phenomenal memory of Mr. Crumbaugh 
was his even from babyhood. He would 
write an address or sermon of twenty 
minutes or half an hour and commit it to 
memory in little longer time; would read 
ordinary history or biography for an hour 
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and give dates and the sequence of events | 


with strict accuracy. At college his 
ready knowledge of the irregular verbs in 
Latin was a constant surprise to his class- 
mates. He had committed an old Latin 
grammar to memory when at the country 
school, before beginning the study of 
Latin at the preparatory school of Penn- 
sylvania College at Gettysburg. It hap- 
pened that the teacher was boarding for 
a time at his father’s house, and the 
young lad was often in his room. One 
day, in overhauling his trunk, he threw 
out a few books, among them one with 
the backs torn off and otherwise in a 
dilapidated condition. The boy picked 
it up, and, seeing in it many words in the 
English letter but of whose meaning he 
knew nothing, he asked what it was? 


‘Oh, that’s what they call Latin.’’ ‘‘Do 
you know it?’’ ‘‘ Not very much of it.’’ 
‘*Can you teach me to read it?’’ ‘‘ Well, 


I can hear you recite what’s in the book.”’ 
And so he did. Word for word he took 
in the book—Latin, English, everything 
—and his retentive memory held with 
marvelous fidelity during life what was 
then so rapidly learned. It was either 
the old Brooks and Ross’ or Andrews 
and Stoddard’s Latin grammar, each of 
which contained an unusually large num- 
ber of irregular verbs. 

He entered the preparatory department 
of Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg 
in 1846, which little country town has 
since become famous throughout the 
civilized world for the great battle fought 
there seventeen years later, his own 
beautiful valley, of which he speaks with 
enthusiasm, being that immortalized by 
the poet Whittier in ‘‘ Barbara Fritchie.”’ 





cared to meet this man in honest defi- 
ance, while meanness and low trickery 
quailed and slunk abashed before him. 

He seemed fond of etymological study, 
and read Latin, Greek, and German with 
facility. When we went with him on a 
botanical excursion, which he enjoyed, it 
was interesting to the boys to see him 
put one hand on the top rail, go to the 
other side of the fence, get what he 
wanted, vault back on one hand, and re- 
sume his walk as if it were all as easy as 
breathing. He was not only very active, 
but physically a very strong man. On 
one occasion, while principal of the High 
School, a number of gentlemen at his 
hotel were talking of strength, and one of 
them, also from the farm and known to be 
of great strength, said confidently that he 
could put down any man in the company. 
Mr. Crumbaugh said quietly that he 
thought not. They cleared the floor, and 
in a few moments the confident champion 
was second man in the match. 

The writer well remembers how for 
some boyish prank he was brought ‘‘to 
book,’’ detained one day at noon, and, 
in the quiet room, Mr. C., taking the next 
seat, gave a half-hour or longer to the 
effort to have him see and do his duty. 
He required an apology to another pupil, 
an irascible lad, for some trouble come of 
a pin in the toe of a boot. He talked as 
we had never heard a man talk to a boy 


| —and the boy, touched at last to the 
_ quick of his soul, promised to do as he 


A year later he entered the Freshman | 


class, carrying his work with ease and 
reading widely during his entire College 
course. In 1851 he graduated, taking 
the first honor of his class. In the fall of 
the same year he became principal of the 
Boys’ High School at Lancaster, before 
he was twenty-one years of age, but 
looking from five to ten years older, and 
every inch the man of power. 

Tall, well-formed, erect, calm; with kind 
eyes that saw everything, but always too 


wished, knowing that courtesy no less 
than duty required it. From that day 
he has loved that Master with an undy- 
ing affection. It was the best lesson of 
the year, and for that good deed of mas- 
tery we hope again to thank him. It 
was not, however, until we had read the 
papers which follow that we came to see 
why Mr. Crumbaugh should have been 
so kind and patient with a self-willed lad. 


| Many another has congratulated himself 
| during all his manhood life that it was 


wise to act upon everything they saw; | 


gifted with a man’s voice of fine quality, 


deep, resonant, and sympathetic; a man | 
' of the high school, to carry out his origi- 


of presence who would be noted in any 


assemblage—he impressed us all as the | 


Master. There was an element of insub- 


his good fortune to have been under this 
wise and strong teacher. “It is the 


| teacher makes the school’’—and no mat- 


ter what the salary paid it is always below 
the desert of the eminently good teacher 
whose life is lived at once in this world 
and the world to come. 

In 1853 he resigned the principalship 


nal purpose, of entering the ministry, as- 
suming charge of a newly-organized Lu- 


ordination in the large school, but no boy | thetan congregation, (St. John’s) in Lan- 
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caster. He built a fine church, was very 
successful in his new field, and before him 
had already opened a promising future 
in the church at large. But, under the 
long strain of intense college life, then of 
school life supplemented by the studies 
necessary in preparing for his ordination, 
and later that of the clergyman with de- 
mands from within his parish and with- 
‘out, for he still kept his hand upon the 
educational work as a member of the City 
School Board and as a frequent lecturer 
before educational bodies—the strength 
of the heroic man gave way in a fatal 
direction, hemorrhage of the lungs. In 
speaking of this to the writer on one oc- 
casion, after describing the first attack, he 
smiled and said, ‘‘ You can little imagine 
how a man feels when he sees the stream 
of red blood flowing from his mouth and 
doesn’t know where it comes from.’’ He 
continued his work with failing strength 
because of recurring hemorrhage, until it 
became evident that, to prolong his life 
somewhat, he must be in the open air as 
much as possible. Accordingly, he was 
appointed County Superintendent of 
Schools of Lancaster County, and to the 
direction of this work he gave the last two 
years of his useful life. The professional 
certificate of the writer was awarded by 
him in 1857. He traveled and worked 
day after day, dying, but resolute and pa- 
tient, fighting the fight to theend. He 
examined a class of teachers as he lay 
upon his bed too weak to be upon his 
feet, on the Saturday before his death. 
He died universally lamented, and his 
memory is cherished as a blessed influ- 
ence wherever his presence was known. 
The tribute to his memory by Dr. Thos. 
H. Burrowes, his warm friend and ardent 
admirer, was the most impressive we ever 
heard from that distinguished man. 

Many years ago we placed his life-like 
and life-size portrait upon our high 
school walls, to remain there while the 
school stands, for the constant sense of 
companionship with this grand man 
which a good portrait may give, and as a 
grateful recognition of his kind helpful- 
ness to us and to all the old boys of more 
than forty years ago. 





FROM TWO YEARS TO FIVE YEARS OF AGE, 
FRAGMENTS OF CHILD-LIFE. 


Birth and Residence.—My birth-place 
was near a little country village, remark- 
able for nothing save its vices and ignor- 
It contained about 300 inhabitants 


ance. 
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South from this village, along the public 
road, but screened from the view of the 
traveler by a little copse of wood was my 
father’s house. In appearance it was 
like many farmers’ houses you may see 
in anycommunity. The main house was 
log and weather-boarded, two stories 
high. Appended to this was a stone 
kitchen, one story in height, in which the 
family mostly lived. Around it were 
clustered many out-buildings deemed 
necessary in the South, which often make 
a farmer’s house have the appearance of a 
little village. My father was careful of 
his brutes and nothing was without its 
house, a retreat in summer from the heat 
and a shelter in winter from the cold. 
The farm lay in the neck of a most en- 
chanting valley. Northward and west- 
ward, in the form of a semicircle, ex- 
tended a bold range of hills, whose sides 
were tilled by the industrious husband- 
man, but whose summit was crowned 
with a noble forest of oak and chestnut. 
In after years, this formed one of our 
youthful pleasure grounds for holiday 
rambles.’ To the south and east spread 
out one of the most beautiful landscapes 
I have ever seen. Since then I have seen 
larger, grander, more romantic ones, but 
never have I visited any that excelled 
this in its homelike beauty and comfort. 
Dotted here and there with its little 
clumps of trees, its large orchards, sub- 
stantial farm-houses and picturesque cot- 
tages, watered by a bold but tiny river 
winding its serpentine course through its 
entire length, and flanked at the farthest 
south by a span of the noble Alleghenies 
rising with their blue tops upward to 
the clouds, often have I stood and looked 
over the fields waving in golden harvests, 
and the corn rustling its dark green 
leaves, and felt, How good is God! 
Parentage and Family.—My father was 
in part German and in part Scotch blood, 
being a descendant of one of the early 
Scotch refugees who fled their country in 
consequence of civil and religious intoler- 
ance. My grandfather was a man of 
strong passions and prejudices, possessing 
but few traits that would win a child. 
On one occasion, I recollect, he conde- 
scended to sport with me and bantered 
me for a foot-race, which I eagerly ac- 
cepted, he being a man of seventy years. 
The terms were these: It was to be run 
in a narrow lane, I was to give him a 
few paces start, and the wager wasa dime. 
The bargain was struck, and the race 
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commenced, when to my surprise my old 
grandfather busied himself in running 
just before me, and, by spreading out his 
hands to prevent me from passing him, 
he succeeded in keeping in advance to 
the end of the race. Of course I lost, but 
plead that it was not fair play, and this 
was a matter of dispute and earnest con- 
troversy to the day of his death. 

My great-grandfathers on either side 
were preachers. The one reared seven 
sons none of whom he taught to read or 
write, though he sometimes kept school. 
The other was scarcely better, giving his 
children the merest rudiments of an edu- 
cation. It has always been a mystery to 
me how persons, themselves enjoying the 
advantages of training, can neglect so 
criminally the mental culture of their 
children. My ancestry were neglected 
morally and mentally in the main. 

My father in early life taught school in 
a country place, and while thus engaged, 
first became acquainted with my mother. 
I have heard him say that the first inti- 
mation he had of the success of his suit 
to win her heart was given after a way 
peculiar to the locality. If a young lady 
in waiting on the table in their harvest- 
ing, or huskings, put more than the 
usual amount of sugar in the coffee or 
tea, it was a signal of surrender to the 
happy swain who was pressing his claims. 
My mother was a German, and she could 
speak but little English. By assiduity, 
she learned to read as well as to speak it 
before her death. Her last days were 
rendered happier by being able to read 
Stark’s Prayer Book, translated by the 
Rev. S. Harkey. It was her constant 
companion. In character my parents 
were like, and yet unlike. Like in this, 
that they were both full of determination, 
persistent in effort, unwilling to yield or 
to change, and extremely cautious. Un- 
like, in that my father was quick, irascible, 
but soon quieted, my mother slow, but 
enduring in her dislikes; the one alter- 
nately morose or jesting to excess, the 
other seldom rising above or sinking 
below the quiet tenor of her way; the one 
delighting in frolic and boisterous mirth, 
the other seldom taking any part or 
pleasure in it. Both were kind, but dis- 
tant as parents. I never recollect that I 
was kissed by either of them, or that I 
was permitted to embrace them. I had 
two sisters, the one my senior by six 
years, the other by eight. The former 


was my favorite sister, because she never 
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attempted to curb or chastise me. The 
latter was handsome and most admired, 
bat haughty toward me and domineer- 
ing, at least so I thought then. Some 
of the worst feelings of my nature were 
early developed in my contests with her, 
in efforts at resistance to her commands. 
On what little things does the formation 
of a character for crime often depend ! 
How often are we sharers in the sins of 
our fellows—our brothers and sisters ! 
Earliest Recollection.—It was a mild 
day in the month of March. I had passed 
my second year, and could run about 
cleverly. I escaped from the confinement 
of the dining-room which served for a 
nursery, and took refuge in the woodshed 
where a slave man was cutting wood. I 
found a piece of nail with which I was 
trying to amuse myself, when this negro, 
a burly, surly fellow, interfered, took it 
from me and drove it fast into a log of 
wood, much to my grief, and quite au- 
thoritatively bade me go back to the 
stove, accompanying his orders with sig- 
nificant looks and shakes of the head. I 
was glad to obey. That man in those 
few moments made such an impression on 
my mind that he was, through my boy- 
hood days, and is now, my ideal of evil 
incarnate or the impersonation of the 
devil. Whenever I would close my eyes 
and picture or represent Satan, this negro 
Lou would promptly stand up to answer 
for the devil. About a month afterward, 
I recollect one day my father having re- 
turned from a ride, was about to stroll 
out toa near field to superintend some 
work. I was permitted to run along. 
When we arrived at the place we found 
this same slave sulking in the fence cor- 
ner and the work uncommenced. My 
father remonstrated, he replied impu- 
dently, an altercation ensued, and I saw 
my father retreat from the negro a few 
steps, grasp a stake, and strike him pros- 
trate to the ground. I ran as fast as I 
could to the ae and in a few hours 
saw Lou led into the kitchen, tied hand 
and foot. It was the last time I saw him.* 
This scene revealed the most appalling 
truths to my young heart; years passed, 
and it still came back to my mind in 
frightful dreams. It showed me there 
was war on earth, man fighting with his 
fellow, and hesitating not to shed his 
blood. These were all new things to me. 
* This negro afterwards escaped and lived in 


Lancaster for some years, as we are told by Mr. 
Wiliiams. He was a bad man, and is now dead. 
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In the month of May, on a sunny after- 
noon, my mother permitted me to play in 
the yard on the green grass. It was so 
delightful! the air so balmy and warm. 
The blossoms of the peach and the apri- 
cot were scattered upon the earth like 
snowflakes; the borders of the round 
flower-beds were adorned with rows of 
jonquils and hyacinths; here and there 
a crown imperial rose above his neigh- 
bors as a lord of the bed. On the lilac 
bushes little blue-birds were chirping and 
flitting, and in a large apple-tree stand- 
in the yard other birds were mating and 
caroling. It was about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when father rode up to the 
gate and I saw that he had a mulatto boy 
behind him.* My young heart warmed 
towards him, and I ran to meet him, and 
tried to lead him tothe kitchen. Isawthat 
he was weeping. It was the first time I 
had ever seen any one weep who was not 
a child—I had thought babies had all the 
trouble in the world. Now, I was learn- 
ing that others too had hardships—that 
it is the common lot of mortals. 

That evening I stole out from the fam- 
ily to the kitchen fire, and watched to see 


* Nelson Williams, now over 76 years of age, is 
an intelligent, industrious, and upright man, who 
was employed by a lumber firm in Lancaster 
for more than thirty years. In an interview, 
August 13, 1894, he tells me that when Mr. 
John D. Crumbaugh was taking him home after 
having bought him, as he rode behind him the 
latter said to him: ‘‘I have a little son two 
years and some months old. Now, if you area 
good boy, when he is twenty-one I'll give you 
your freedom.’’ He goes on to say: I was sold 
to him for fifteen yearsold. He gave me charge 
of the six-horse team, a fine one. I got a little 
careless, and he gave me a good cowhiding. 
Then we got along very nicely till the son was 
fifteen years of age, when he wanted to go to 
college and prepare himself for the ministry. 
The father objected, saying that he wanted him 
to stay on the farm to take charge of it. John 
then told me that I should talk to his father, 
that he would not go to college then against his 
wish, but when he was of age he would do so. 
I told his father this, and said that I could be 
his foreman the same as I had been, that it 
would be a great loss to John to lose these five 
or six years of life at school. The old gentle- 
man replied that, if I thought I could do this, 
John might go. He was a stern man. When 
his son got through college, and came of age, I 
walked into the room and said, ‘‘ Well, boss, 
you always said you were a man of your word.”’ 
He said, ‘‘Iam.’’ ‘‘ Then I guess I’m my own 
master.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘I don’t know 
about that. I don’t like to break up farming. 
Ican get a thousand dollars for you to-night.”’ 
‘‘T know that, boss. Youcan. But you prom- 
ised me my freedom when John was twenty- 
one years of age if I was a good boy. Now, 
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whether he was crying still, but I found 
his tears were dry. I timidly approached 
him, and he took hold of my hand and 
lifted me on his knee. I asked him to tell 
me why he wept so when first he came, and 
whether he would always live with us, and 
whether he would love me; and soon I 
saw his heart was too full for utterance. 
He told me, after he was more composed, 
that he had a kind master, but he died, 
and he was compelled to leave his old 
home; that he knew not whither he 
would be taken, nor how treated; that 
perhaps in a little while he must be sold 
again, and we parted. I told him, No! 
we would stay together till I got big, and 
then we would go and live together, and 
many more childish things which seemed 
to comfort him, and this made me happy. 
I was conscious of having done some 
good, little as I was; and, when my 
mother called me at eight o’clock to go 
to bed, I was loath to part from my new 
friend. In the morning I hastened to 
meet htm again, and straightway a friend- 
ship was formed between ‘‘Nels’’ and 
myself that has been uninterrupted now 
for many years and will remain to the end. 


have I not been a faithful servant?’’ He an- 
swered me, ‘‘ You have been a faithful servant.’’ 
‘*Well,”’ said I, “then I am my own master. 
Am I or am I not?’ Hesaid, ‘“‘If you goto 
Liberia I’ll give you your freedom.’’ I answered 
him, ‘‘I won't promise you that, boss.’’ He 
then said, ‘‘ You colored people get so trifling 
when you go free, that I am afraid I'll get into 
trouble, because the Maryland law makes me 
go your security for your good behavior.’ Then 
I said to him, ‘‘If you are to make choice for 
me where I shall make my living after I am 
my own master, I might as well-remain your 
servant. but if you wish it I will leave the State 
of Maryland. I’m not too lazy to make my liv- 
ing anywhere.’’ He then said: ‘‘ Well, I will 
go to Frederick City and have your papers fixed 
for you to-morrow. You go in next day and 
get them.’’ On my return from Frederick, I 
met my old master. He asked me where I was 
going. I told him, ‘‘To Liberia.’’ He said, 
‘*T don’t want you to go to Liberia. I want 
you to stay right here around home. If you 
get into any trouble, I'll take care of you.”’ 
He did not mean that I should stay on the farm, 
but in the neighborhood. He recommended 
me to a man for whom I worked for two years 
before coming to Pennsylvania. I came to find 
my mother, who had run away from Maryland 
and was in Columbia. When my master came 
to see his son in Lancaster, which happened 
twice, he came both times up to the yard to see 
me. He died before his son. I never worked 
but at one place after coming into Pennsyl 
vania, and that was at Messrs. Sener & Sons, in 
lumber and coal business, for thirty-three years 
and six months. I am now living one and 
one-half miles northwest of Columbia.—Zdi/or. 
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First Falsehood.—When the harvest was 
gathered and the corn was ripe, when the 
autumn winds blew and the leaves were 
scattered, my two sisters obtained permis- 
sion one afternoon to go to the fields and 
hunt nuts and walnuts, provided they 
would take me and care for me. Well do I 
remember the time, as if but yesterday, 
and the joy which thrilled my soul when I 
learned that I was to be a companion in 
the ramble. As the walk was near a mile, 
it was agreed that ¢he /ittle wagon, that 
article of furniture so indispensable to 
children, should be taken along, and in it 
I should ride out to the fields, and in it 
the walnuts should ride back. I joyfully 
acceded to any terms for the sake of the 
promised sport, and we started on our 
journey. Soon I grew impatient of the 
wagon, and so I spurned the hard seat, 
and toddled along in advance of my sis- 
ters. The tree was found, and the abun- 
dance of fruit gave us amplereward. We 
gathered the wagon full, and a bag full and 
a basket full. It was a happy time that 
autumn evening beneath the branches of 
that noble tree, still standing. When 
wearied with carrying walnuts in my lit- 
tle apron, I varied it by trying to catch 
the yellow leaves that came floating from 
overhead, and many were the tumbles 
that day gave me. At length the sun 
went down behind the tree-tops of the 
neighboring woods, and the shadows 
grew into giant forms, and wearied and 
hungry we started for home. Half the 
weary way was retraced, but then my 
limbs refused to move. I sat down and 
cried ; my sisters were perplexed ; haul me 
they could not, the wagon was full ; car- 
ry me they could not, the basket must be 
carried. Whatwastobedone? Coaxing 
urged me forward another stage, and then 
I threw myself in the road and screamed, 
fearing I should never get back. 

At this crisis a thought occurred to 
them. I had been fondly attached to my 
mother’s breast, and, though some time 
had elapsed since my weaning, I yet re- 
tained a very vivid recollection of the lux- 
ury attendant upon it. Upon this appetite 
they seized as an incentive to prompt me 
to another effort, promising me if I would 
walk home like a man I should enjoy it 
once more. The very thought was elec- 
tric ; it brought me to my feet, and infused 
new strength into my weak limbs, and 
made me forget my weariness and ex- 
haustion. Down the hill, along the lane, 
over stones and stakes, through weeds 
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and grass, not walking, but running as 
fast as a child could run; not daunted by 
dust or by tumbles, I onward sped to the 
house, whére, breathless, Idemanded my 
reward and the fulfilment of the promise, 
then waited for the coming of my sisters 
to establish my claim. But what was my 
surprise and anger, when, in answer to my 
questions, they only laughed at me, and 
then narrated the story, and all joined 
immediately in the laugh. I felt that in 
some way I was the cause of merriment, 
and that in addition I was the injured one, 
which was too much for.me. I wept bit- 
terly. I knewnot what a falsehood was 
but I knew this caused me pain—intense 
pain. It made me look upon father, moth- 
er, sisters, and servants, as enemies and 
conspiring against me. It taught me to 
entertain bitter feelings of revenge, and to 
seek for reprisals against them after their 
own manner. It taught me to lightly 
esteem an untruth, and to consider it even 
reputable as it caused so much merri- 
ment when practised by my sisters. How 
fruitful of evil is one such fzisehood to 
the young mind! How careful should 
sisters, and brothers and parents be never 
to speak, look, nod, nor act a lie. Thou- 
sands of children receive their first lessons 
in duplicity from their dearest friends. 


Winter Sports.—Like all children, I 
was happier in the open air than when 
shut up in the house. Mythird winter was 
gloomy enough. The house stood at the 
distance of a mile from an extended range 
of forest to the north and west, which 
protected it no doubt somewhat from the 
wintry blast; but to me then it seemed 
as the very den of storms, so constantly 
did I hear the howling wind around me. 
The windows of the dining-room were 
low, and before them I stood by the hour 
watching the snow drift, the ground swept 
in one place as bare as the floor and in 
another the snow piled up so high that 
it hid the top of the garden fence from my 
view. The only variations I enjoyed from 
this weary tedium were in some amuse- 
ments my mother provided for me. The 
seed beans were to be hulled for spring 
use, and this work seemed adapted to my 
abilities. I had them put in a pan, and 
then I trod them with my feet or pounded 
them with a stick until the hull was com- 
pletely broken; then came the work of 
cleaning and assorting, picking out all 
the white beans, and the black ones, and 
the speckled and the yellow, and putting 
them in different saucers. 
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Another pleasure that was allowed me 
was the assortment of the rag-pile, the 
red and the white and blue, all into sepa- 
rate piles for the sewers. In these two oc- 
cupations I whiled away many hours that 
else had seemed scarce endurable. Atthe 
same time that it afforded me pleasure I 
had the consciousness that I was render- 
ing myself useful, and this increased my 
happiness. Nothing contributes more to 
the contentment of a man or child than the 
conviction that he is contributing some- 
thing to the welfare of others. No lesson 
can be taught more easily to children in 
their early years than that they are able 
to do something good ; and yet, perhaps, 
none is more neglected. That is a happy 
moment when the child is able to think : 
I have done something to help mother. 


Spring Pleasures.— At last winter was 
gone. The snow and ice had melted, the 
winds had grown warm and balmy, the 
dandelion bespangled the meadow’s green 
sward, and the violet here and there hid 
its modest flower beneath its abundant 
leaves. The time of sheep-shearing came, 
and with it my deliverance from the thral- 
dom of shoes and stockings, and my en- 
trance into the blessed liberty of bare feet. 
This rule my mother kept most strictly: 
That no winter clothes must be laid aside 
till the fleece was clipped from the flock. 
As the weather grew warmer, my impor- 
tunity with my father increased to hasten 
the fleecing day ; and when at last it 
came I was as happy as any prisoner who 
was laying aside the manacles he had 
worn for years, as I cast my incumbran- 
ces into the closet, and leaped forth with 
feet moving in unison to the pulses of my 
happy heart. On one of these happy 
spring days, in what year I do not re- 
member, an occurrence took place that 
had well-nigh ended the chapter of my 
life. When the shearers had gone in to 
their dinner, I thought I had an oppor- 
tunity to try my hand at the work. For 
some time I tried to catch a lamb on which 
to operate, but they were shy from the 
previous alarm of the day. Failing in 
this, I bethought myself of an old dog, 
‘*Sulk,”’ upon whom, though under ex- 
press command never to touch bim, I de- 
termined to experiment. I found him 
sleeping in the sun, and stealing up, com- 
menced to operate on his hind legs. The 
first and second cuts went off well, but the 
third cut, being unskilled in my art, went 
deeper than the wool, and instantly 
brought the dog to his feet and me on my 
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back. Before I was rescued, I was torn 
considerably in the arm and shoulder. 
This act of childish disobedience cost me 
a week’s confinement with three sore 
wounds, .the marks of one of which I 
shall carry to my grave. It caused the 
death of the innocent dog at the hands of 
my father, and it has often filled me with 
remorse. Poor ‘“‘Sulk!’’ Often when a 
child I wondered whether he had a soul, 
and if so, whether it would go to the same 
place with mine, and whether he would 
not there take vengeance on me for the 
injury done him here. I feared to pass 
by the place where he was buried when it 
was dusk or evening. Would that I felt 
the same anxiety now lest the souls of my 
fellows shall rise up and condemn me ! 


Snake Story.—In my early years, I was 
exceedingly sensitive. My father was 
stern to the extreme, and I could find no 
point of approach tohim. I looked upon 
him with awe and dread, with feelings 
no doubt akin to those with which a poor 
captive looks up to his stern master. 
This feeling grew upon me to such a de- 
gree that a single cross word or threaten- 
ing look would bring on something akin 
to temporary insanity, of which my 
father had no thought or knowledge. 
He was never severe in his punishments 
and to my recollection never but once 
chastised me, yet there was something in 
his cold, lofty bearing, in his fixed eye, 
his gathered brow, that almost made me 
shudder. 

In my fourth year, an event took place 
that tended still more to shatter my frail 
nervous constitution. It was spring, to- 
ward the end of April, the frost was gone 
from the earth, and the lanes were green 
with the early verdure. Corn planting 
was in full tide. My twosisters were drop- 
ping corn for the men to cover with their 
hoes. I wasa delighted spectator and was 
allowed to carry the bag of pumpkin seed 
and occasionally cast in a few seed. As 
noon drew on, I became tired and hun- 
gry and sought the house. After being 
duly refreshed, I was despatched with my 
little basket of pie to my sisters, who 
were in the field. On my return thither, 
sauntering along the grassy borders of 
the lane, suddenly I felt something slimy 
and slippery wriggling under my bare 
foot and twining itself around my leg. I 
looked down and saw a common garter or 
striped snake. I uttered a most agoniz- 
ing shriek and tried to run, but had only 
proceeded a few paces when my limbs 
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seemed to refuse to move. My condition 
can be better imagined than described— 
my feet and limbs powerless, my enemy 
just behind, and, as my excited mind pic- 
tured, ready to devour me. Happily my 
voice did not fail me, and soon, in answer 
to my cries, my tried friend ‘‘ Nels’’ came 
running and carried me, in his arms to my 
sisters. How I knew it was a snake I 
am ata loss to tell, having never seen one 
before. Probably my judgment of it was 
based on the remembrance of a picture I 
had seen in a copy of Luther's Bible, re- 
presenting the deluge and on the surface 
of the water huge serpents swimming. 
The only account I could give when my 
mind became at length restored was that 
‘the old snake sent the young one out to 
bite me.’’ The most painful feature of 
this incident to me, after reason returned, 
was the consciousness that I had another 
enemy, one that was watching to destroy 
me. My father’s severity was a mystery, 
because I always strove to please him; 
but this new foe, the awful enmity and 
malice gleaming from his restless eye, 
as I saw it in my imagination, haunted 
me in my night and day dreams. Why 
was it? What had I done? For many 
days this was a drop of bitterness in the 
cup of my childhood joys, and to this 
day I cannot pass the spot of this occur- 
rence without a tremor of annoyance. 


Timothy Seed Scrape.—It was astanding 
axiom in my father’s household philoso- 
phy that a child ought to have no money 
in his possession. This made me natur- 
ally anxious to obtain some and try what 
effect it would have on me. One of the 
boys communicated to me the method 
by which he contrived yearly to raise a 
little ready money, but was unwilling to 
make mea partner in his scheme. His 
plan was to reap the timothy that grew 
up spontaneously in the fence corners and 
afterwards thrash it and sell the seed, by 
which means he obtained from three to 
eight dollars per year. When the season 
came, he seized on leisure moments aud 
Saturday afternoon holidays and moon- 
light evenings and reaped his harvest, 
bound it up in little sheaves and gathered 
it in miniature shocks to ripen and dry. 

One day strolling around, I passed by 
his harvest shocks and while I stood 
musing ‘‘the fire burned.’’ Not that 
holy fire of which David speaks, but 
envy, a fire lighted of hell, one of the 
most baleful passions born in the human 
soul. ‘‘If I cannot have a part, neither 
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shall he,’’ I inwardly murmured, or 
rather Satan within me. Immediately I 
set to work and carried away shock after 
shock into the neighboring corn field, and 
there, where I thought none could find 
it, I piled it up. A few days afterward, 
I took sick, very sick, with the bilious 
fever, which brought me to the verge of 
the grave. My physician, kind-hearted 
old man, called my father and mother 
aside and whispered something in their 
ears in an undertone which I could not 
understand, but I saw my mother sit 
down and weep, and I thought then I 
must die. With what a crushing power 
did the memory of tiny base and ungrate- 
ful act to my friend then rush upon my 
soul. I prayed the only prayer I knew— 

And now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 

If | should die before I wake 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take. 


Though often repeated, I did not feel 
that all was right. That evening when 
the hands had returned from the fields, I 
requested to have Nels with me for a few 
moments alone. When he was seated at 
my bedside I told all I had done, and 
asked him to forgive me. The noble- 
hearted fellow wept like a child and as- 
sured me that I was freely forgiven. 
That night I felt ready to die, satisfied 
to leave all and trust my soul to God. 
But it was not His will to take me then. 
He had trials and sufferings for me to en- 
dure, a furnace for me to pass through, 
in which I now am,* and He had also 
blessings and mercies for me to enjoy. I 
recovered in the season of the falling leat 
and saw, but sympathized not with the 
sombre, dying spirit of nature. I went 
forth, I trust, from that sick chamber 
a child with a better heart than I ever 
had before, and with resolutions of good 
which else had not been made. 

My First Cent and a Bad Bargain.— 
Living in a retired country-place, seldom 
or never going to any town or village, 
save on the Sabbath tochurch, being ex- 
posed to no temptations to spend money 
for toys or sweetmeats, I had no use for 
it. My wants were all most carefully 
supplied by a fond mother, and I had no 
occasion to have any ‘‘change,’’ as it was 
termed. Yet the very difficulty that 
seemed to forbid its attainment only whet- 
ted my appetite for its possession. An 





* Doing a strong man’s full work, but slowly, 
bravely dying while he did it. 
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opportunity soon occurred for me to gain 
my end. My father had a most useful 
family horse that was subject to the colic, 
and on one occasion had it so severely 
that his life was despaired of, and he wan- 
dered off to die. As he was passing out 
the lane, my father turning to me said: 
‘* John, you may have Rock”’ (the horse’s 
name), supposing that he would die in 
the woods. But, strange to say, next 
morning ‘‘ Rock’’ came trotting into-the 
stable, neighing for his company and food. 
My father was always strictly a man of 
his werd, and of course the horse was 
mine, and I desired to exercise all the 
privileges of ownership. ‘This was some- 
times annoying, and tended to impede the 
labor of the hands, as he was one of the 
best farm horses. To obviate this, my 
father offered to buy him from me, and 
asked me to set my price, allowing mea 
day’s time to think over it. After ma- 
ture deliberation and a close examination 
of all the coins in his purse, which he 
generously exhibited to me, I demanded 
as my price a bright new cent, with which 
I was particularly pleased. He looked 
astonished, as well he might be, and I 
began to think that perhaps I was exor- 
bitant in my valuation; and that I might 
not appear too ‘‘close’’ in the bargain, I 
offered a neatly-finished and newly-var- 
nished black cane ‘‘ to boot,’’ which had 
been presented to me not long before. 
This seemed to reconcile him, and the 
bargain was ratified by a shake of the 
right hands, which meant that it was sol- 
emn. In due time the property was ex- 
changed, and I came into possession of 
my much,;coveted prize. For many days 
I esteemed it as invaluable, and in after 
years, when I learned to know that my 
cupidity had duped me, I regarded the 
transaction with mingled feelings of satis- 
faction and regret. A few years after the 
above took place [asked my father wheth- 
er he thought he did right. His reply 
was: ‘‘No; but I will make it right.’’ 
He has abundantly redeemed his promise. 
He never gave me a horse, as I then 
thought he meant todo, but he has given 
me an education which is more valuable 
than many horses. So, often, it is with our 
Heavenly Father; we ask for a certain 
blessing ; He answers by giving us not 
that for which we asked, but another far 
more desirable. If an earthly parent 
knoweth how to give good gifts, how 
much more will God, our heavenly parent. 
I will pray to Him and trust in Him. 
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Thus far hath He safely led me on, and 
He will keep me to the end. 

My First Dime.—My father, in connec- 
tion with farraing operations, usually car- 
ried on a considerable business in live 
stock. In the spring and fall he would 
buy up poor cattle from drovers, who 
brought them from the pasture lands of 
James River, or the mountain grazings of 
Western Pennsylvania, and these he fat- 
tened for the home and city market. 
During the same fall of which I spoke 
before, or rather in the early part of the 
winter, he made a sale of some fat stock 
to a drover who lived in the neighbor- 
hood. In thesettlement, it so happened 
that a dime slipped from his pocket-book 
upon the chair-seat unnoticed. When he 
had gone out to his horse, and was already 
mounted, I discovered the lost piece. But 
whattodo? Honesty I knew commanded 
me to take it to him instantly, but cupidity 
and the devil said, ‘‘Keepit.’’ At length 
conscience triumphed, and running out I 
saw him just wheeling his horse to be off. 
I called to him to stop, and proud of my- 
self and my victory I handed him his lost 
money. He took it, looked atit, then at 
me, and, with a smile of approval I shall 
never forget, he said to me: ‘‘ You are a 
noble boy. Take this piece of money as 
a present from me, and never forget 
‘Honesty is the best policy.’’’ I returned 
to the house a happy child, happy be- 
cause I was conscious of having done 
right, because I was praised for it, and 
because I was rewarded. How deep an 
impression a little thing may make on the 
hearts of the young. 

Little Blue Bird.—It was in the fifth 
spring-time of my life, I was one day 
amusing myself in the field where the 
hands were laboring when a little inci- 
dent took place which, though then a 
cause of grief to me, has always been a 
subject of happy memory. The blue 
birds were singing merrily and flitting 
gayly from peach-tree to apple-tree, call- 
ing to their mates and coquetting with 
their loves. Some more sober and in- 
dustrious were gathering material for 
their simple nests or seeking some elig- 
ible site on which to construct their 
homes. Weary with watching their 
varied movements, at length the eager 
desire stole into my heart to possess and 
cage one of the happy songsters. But how 
toaccomplish myend! Fruitless were all 
my attempts. Failure did not discourage 
me, but rather provoked to more des- 
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perate effort. At length an expedient 
presented itself that promised well. The 
blue-bird is fond of perching on the fence. 
When sitting on the topmost rail of a 
post fence, the head of the post hides the 
approach of an enemy until he is very 
near. Following up the plan it was not 
long till with the use of loose ground, I 
brought one down. In great glee, I 
hastened to secure my victim. I lifted it 
up very gently, stroked its head, put it to 
my face, pressed it to my cheek, looked 
at it again, when lo! the conviction 
flashed on my mind that it was dead! 
Poor bird! I sat down on the ground 
and wept very bitterly. I kissed the 
bird, pressed it to my bosom, ran for 
water and asked help of the men who 
were near, but they only laughed at me. 
I wondered how I could be so cruel to so 
beautiful and innocent a creature. When 
my keenest grief subsided, my mind was 
busy in trying to find some way of repair- 
ing the wrong I had done. 

I set about preparing a funeral for the 
little dead bird. I digged a grave with 
wood torn from the rails, I smoothed the 
sides and bottom with my hands, I lined 
it with soft velvety mullein leaves, and 
out of the same material made a shroud 
for the corpse. When all was ready, I 
took up the body, marched with slow and 
solemn tread around the grave and then 
laid it softly in its resting place, pro- 
nouncing my childlike benediction. I 
then carefully filled it up and sodded it 
over into a little green hillock, and for 
tombstone I cut chips of wood into shape 
and stuck them in. Thusended my fun- 
eral obsequies. Before that, a year, I 
had stood by the grave of my grand- 
mother and wondered why they all wept 
so, but now I learned what it was to weep 
at a grave-side. I have stood beside 
many since and among them that of a 
dear mother, but I do not think I ever 
experienced more poignant sorrow than 
on the occasion I have described. That 
spot is still a sacred spot, and I never 
pass it that I do not thank God that He 
gave me when a child a heart so tender. 
From that time I have never killed a bird. 


Wilful Disobedience.—My mother loved 
me tenderly, but unfortunately permit- 
ted her love to be manifested by too great 
indulgence. As a consequence, though 
I was more attached to her than to my 
father, yet I obeyed her less implicitly. 
The ingratitude of such a course was 
never pointed out, and I did not perceive 





it. She resorted frequently to slight pun- 
ishments, and in a short time I learned to 
disregard them. Her threats were not al- 
ways executed, and, when attempted, her 
tenderness seldom permitted her to inflict 
any real pain. In mid-summer of my 
fifth year, a memorable instance of diso- 
bedience and wilfulness transpired. The 
harvest was cut, and the fields stood thick 
with shocks of yellow grain. It was on 
a Saturday afternoon, my sisters were 
preparing themselves in the backyard, 
for their holiday Saturday’s suit whilst 
my mother was trailing and trimming 
some vines in the front yard. Selecting 
a considerable switch from the heap of 
cuttings, I started back to my sisters, but 
was recalled by my mother, and com- 
manded to remain with her under risk of 
punishment. It was not long ere I eluded 
her watch, and hastened around the house 
and immediately and wilfully, thro’ petty 
revenge, broke in piecesa handsome buck- 
horn comb belonging to my sister. Hav- 
ing committed this act, I began to dread 
the consequences, and fled. The meadow 
grass was still uncut, and spread out for 
half a mile to the rear of the house. In 
this I took refuge, and found it, being 
nearly as tall as myself, a secure retreat. 
When my act was done, both sisters ran 
to inform my mother, and in the mean 
time I escaped, but whither none knew. 
Search was made thro’ dairy, barn, stables, 
sheds, every place in fine where a boy 
might hide himself, but all to no purpose. 
Night drew on, father returned, intense 
excitement now filled the whole house- 
hold. Word was sent to the neighbors, 
and my father started to the village to 
give the alarm of a lost child, or gain 
some tidings of the runaway. Whilst he 
was absent, I awoke from a sweet sleep 
into which I had fallen after my excite- 
ment, and, finding the sun setting, I 
thought I would look out and see whether 
I was watched. I wore a high-crowned, 
white wool hat, which rose slightly above 
the grass when standing. My sister, look- 
ing out of a southern window, chanced to 
see my hat. Running hastily she told the 
news, and acorps was despatched to take 
me captive. Unsuspecting any such as- 
sault I had nestled myself down again in 
the moist grass for the night, when sud- 
denly they came upon me from every side. 
Escape was impossible, but surrender I 
would not; so securing me by force they 
carried me home where, after receiving 
only half the punishment I deserved, I 
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was put to bed lest my father might ad- 
minister more of the like medicine on his 
return from the search. 

from Bad to Worse.—One day not long 
after the event last recorded an occasion 
offered for a still more malignant mani- 
festation of the spirit of wickedness within 
me. From some petty cause I nursed 
vengeance in my bosom against my 
younger sister. For a whole day I 
watched for an opportunity, but none 
presented itself until late in the evening, 
whilst she was arranging the dairy for the 
night. Isat as an indifferent spectator, 
till she came between me and the pit of 
the spring, standing with her back toward 
me, when rushing against her, just as she 
stooped forward, I hurled her headlong 
into the deep water. For a moment I 
stood to enjoy her vexation, but seeing 
her flounder about I became alarmed 
and fled. It was in the fall of the year, 
and the pea sticks and bean sticks from 
the garden were gathered on a heap for 
the following year. Pulling them apart 
I crawled among them and found it a 
most uncomfortable bed, but a safe hiding- 
place. My bodily discomfort, however, 
was forgotten in the awful agony of mind 
I endured. My conscience whispered, 
“You drowned your sister ;’’ and I could 
not deny it. Her. form cold in death, 
her long hair streaming down her back, 
her pale face, her glassy eye, every image 
that I had ever heard of death now came 
rushing on my mind, and almost drove 
me mad. At one time I determined to 
run and call for help, but “It is now 
too late,’’ something whispered ; and so 
I lay trembling with fear. That hour in 
that pile of dry sticks taught me to know 
a murderer’s feelings when he is awaiting 
the judgment of violated law. 

After some time I heard the sound of 
mingled voices in the direction of the 
house. ‘Then came one toward me, look- 
ing in this corner and that, peering under 
the bushes and examining as closely as 
the uncertain light would permit. He 
drew near to my hiding-place. It was 
Nels, whom I thought to be my best 
friend in the world. My first impulse 
was to disclose myself—you can trust in 
him! Then I remembered my deed and 
feared he might not love me now since I 
had sinned so dreadfully, and I kept as 
quiet as possible. My heart beat so loud 
it seemed he must hear it, and the dry 
leaves on the bean poles kept rustling and 
crackling as if shaken bya storm. He 
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paused beside it, looked behind the pile— 
then walked on. How great was my re- 
lief! but it was momentary, the next 
minute I almost wished he had found me 
and the worst been revealed. Another 
half-hour passed by and to my inexpress- 
ible joy I heard the voice of my injured 
sister, whom I supposed now dead, calling 
to me to come in, that she would forgive 
me. In an instant almost I was in her 
arms, weeping and sobbing and asking 
forgiveness. It was gladly granted, and 
that night I went to my little bed with a 
happy heart. This little incident and the 
nobleness of my sister in so freely forgiv- 
ing me laid the foundation of a lasting 
friendship. Always in after years I felt 
that I was under obligations to her, and 
all that I could ever do seemed but a pal- 
try return. 

How base is the passion of revenge! 
How much misery and ruin has it 
wrought in the world! Since the blood 
of Abel, many have been the victims laid 
upon its altars. Individuals and na- 
tions have nursed it in their hearts and 
suffered its adder sting. I thank my 
God that He taught me so early to know 
its turpitude and to feel its bitter fruits. 
This lesson may have saved me many 
others and still more fearful ones. We 
are each born with the seed of hell in our 
souls. Under a proper surrounding of 
circumstances this will ripen and develop 
into the most flagrant crimes. Any of us 
might have become murderers or high- 
waymen if it had not been for the saving 
grace of God. It was the remark of an 
old English Bishop, renowned for his 
piety and afterward honored with a mar- 
tyr’s death, as he saw one day from his 
study a criminal passing out to the gal- 
lows, ‘“There goes Bishop Ridley but for 
the grace of God.’’ 

Who can know his own heart? There 
are traits of character in every one of us 
undeveloped that would startle us. The 
seeds of good and evil acts that only need 
the favoring winds, the rains and dews, 
the snow and darkness, to fructify and 
nourish them, and they would render us 
beloved or accursed of men. The discov- 
ery of these secret traits of character by 
our fellows makes one man a Moses, an- 
other a Judas. In illustration of this idea 


let me relate the following incident: 
‘* They tell us that in Scotland is a battle- 
field on which the natives of the soil and 
the Saxons once met in terrible conflict. 
No monument marks the scene of the 
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bloody fight. Alloverthe field grows the 
beautiful Scotch heather, except in one 
spot. There a little flower grows abun- 
dantly. No flowers like them are to be 
found for many a league around. Why are 
they there? The story told is this: ‘On the 
spot where they grow the bodies of the 
slain were buried, and the earth was satu- 
rated with the blood and the remains of 
the unhappy victims. The seeds of these 
flowers were there before. Assoon as the 
blood touched them they sprang up, they 
developed, and every blue flower on Cul- 
loden’s field, as it bends to the mountain 
breeze, is a memorial of the brave war- 
riors who dyed that heather sod with 
their crimson gore.’ ’’ 

How watchful should we then be, and 
how closely should we examine our hearts 
to find these accursed seeds and cast them 
out. Columbus is accounted a great dis- 
coverer because he found a new world; 
but that man who should be able fully to 
know his own heart, and to master it, 
would be greater than Columbus. If we 
are fond of adventure and contending with 
difficulties, what wider or nobler field can 
be found this side eternity ? But I fearI 
have grown uninteresting in this abstract 
digression, and will therefore return. This 
was the last time but once, that I tried to 
escape from justice by acting the fugitive. 
Of this I will tell you in another chapter, 
if I do not forget.* 

Mysteries of My Childhood.—About this 
time my mind was much exercised about 
several perplexing questions which no one 
would explain. For hours did I sit on the 
green bank of the spring and watch the 
waters as they bubbled up from the crev- 
iced rocks, and wonder whence they came, 
and why it never stopped, and when it 
would cease to flow. To all these inqui- 
ries I could frame no reply. I was told 
they came from a fountain or big pond 
under the earth. But the question re- 
curred, And where does it get its water ? 
and my difficulty was as great as ever. 
Then, too, I was often puzzled to know 


* He died too soon, and this chapter was never 
written. With ‘“ Mysteries of My Childhood” 
the record ends. All this:is childlife before go- 
ing to school. Had he lived to write the strik- 
ing incidents of school life, how the subjects 
taught impressed his quick fancy; of church 
life, with its vast world of spiritual impression, 
and the considerations which led him to deter- 
mine when a boy that his work must be that of 
the ministry; of college life, and later that of 
teacher and clergyman, it would have been a 


biography of fascinating interest. 





whither the sun went when itset. I saw 
it hide its radiant face behind the moun- 
tain, and I would have thought that this 
was its screen ; but how did it get around 
again to the east in the morning? None 
of my acquaintances knew anything of as- 
tronomy, and I only trusted to inquire of 
the colored people. To them it was as 
great a mystery as to me, and at one time 
it was seriously debated among them to 
send one of their number some Sunday 
to the mountain, to watch the operations 
of the ‘‘old fellow,’’ as they familiarly 
called the sun, and to find out his track 
back again to the chestnut hills that lie 
to the east. At one of their evening con- 
ferences an old black man happened to be 
present, who had lived in Virginia, and 
he averred that the sun looked just as far 
off when you were at the mountain as it 
did from that place, and so it was thought 
useless to carry investigation any further. 








‘“‘COMUS”’ FOR HIGH SCHOOL. 





BY HARRIET R. PEASE. 





‘TO inspire young students with interest 

in the simpler poems of classic writers 
is to give them glimpses of literature 
compared with which trashy novels lose 
all charm, and thus to forestall them 
against waste of time and temptation to 
evil. I can hardly recall a short work in 
which the two aims, to please and to 
warn, blend so happily, or one for any 
reason so deserving of a place in every 
high-school course of literature, as Milton’s 
‘“Comus.’’ <A play written for young 
people to present, a story strange and 
fascinating, it well repays the careful 
study necessary for its thorough enjoy- 
ment. As a model of the masque, I know 
of nothing superior for school use. Its 
smooth, sweet, musical flow, breaking 
into song worthy the rendering of Henry 
Lawes, charms one as he reads and re- 
reads. Abounding in classical allusions, 
it serves almost as well as Greek or Latin 
to familiarize one with mythology, while 
moral lessons, important for the young 
soon to come into closer contact with the 
world, are forcibly taught. 

For every young man and maiden some 
Comus lurks, waiting a time to allure 
into deceitful snares and horrible degra- 
dation. Possibly some in our own class- 
rooms have already been drawn within 
the circle of ‘‘dazzling spells.’’ I believe 
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it is a mistake so to protect charming in- 
nocence that it shall be defenceless to 
meet and withstand this wily adversary. 
The glamor of illusion, the— 
‘Fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well placed words of glozing courtesy 
Baited with reasons not unplausible’’— 






how readily these to-day, ‘‘ by sly entice- 
ment,’’ wind themselves about the unsus- 
pecting, ‘‘easy-hearted’’ maiden or youth, 
and ‘‘hug him into snares!’’ The hate- 
ful, ugly, transformed rout of monsters, 
with man-like bodies and heads of beasts, 
is concealed for the nonce, while the mas- 
ter magician, ‘‘in sly disguise,’’ summons 
all his arts to attract and despoil purity. 
With what flattery and specious argu- 
ments, even as Milton represents, does the 
modern Comus clothe his wickedness ! 
‘These pleasures,’’ says he, ‘‘are such 
as are common and appropriate to youth ; 
to deprive one’s self of them is to fail to 
use and to enjoy to the full Nature's gifts ; 
melancholy*must be dispelled ; inflexible 
adherence to what you imagine right is 
only prudishness.”’ 

I would impress it ineffaceably on 
youthful minds and hearts, that— 

** None 
But such as are good men can give good things, 
And that which is not good is not delicious 
To a well-governed and wise appetite.”’ 

I would teach them that no wrong 
pleasure can bring good, but rather that 
it debases the whole nature. I would fix 
forever the solemn, awful truth, that 





‘He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i. th’ centre, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon.”’ 

I would have them learn, like Lady Alice, 
not to argue with evil, but unequivocally 
to condemn and resist it. I would en- 
courage faith in the power of virtue, as 
displa¥ed by the elder brother, and teach 
that heaven attends the pure, sincere soul 
to guard it from evil. 

The advantages of human sympathy 
and help, symbolized by the two brothers, 
may furnish a double lesson : not to leave 
unguarded those for whom we are in any 
degree responsible, and not to trust our 
own ability to wander forth alone. Comus 
may do his worst, and leave his victim 
bound as in alabaster; yet help is near, 
The spell will be broken, and the mind, 
that refused to taste evil, freed; even 
though it necessitates calling into service 
the special messengers of the gods. In 
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class work will not these and similar 
truths be readily suggested, and are they 
not sufficiently needed to demand atten- 
tion ?—V. £. Journal of Education. 
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REFORM THE SCHOOLS. 
TOO MUCH ‘‘ POPULAR GOVERNMEN?T’”’ IN 
OUR SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


*UPPOSE we knew a country in which 
.) popular education was mainly in the 
control of committees who were elected 
by a majority vote. 

Suppose that these committees fairly 
represented not the scholarship and the 
culture of the community, or any practi- 
cal experience in the training of the mind, 
but the crude notions of the voting ma- 
jority, which are not by knowledge nearly 
so competent to pronounce upon a scheme 
of education as upon a tariff schedule. 

Suppose that these committees believe 
that information is education, and that 
what is needed for the enlightenment of 
the masses is a system, working with the 
order of a machine, that shall bring the 
mind of the pupil into contact with the 
greatest number of topics in the shortest 
space of time. 

Suppose that these committees thus 
chosen by an uneducated majority, or, if 
you like, by a majority that have passed 
through this machine, have the selection 
of the teachers of the public schools, and 
choose or reject, upon their own examina- 
tion of the qualifications of the candidates. 

Suppose it was notorious in that coun- 
try that, owing partly to the want of 
knowledge in the examiners and partly 
to the very low wages paid to teachers, 
the majority of the teachers (to whom is 
intrusted the formation of the minds and 
characters of the voting majority, who 
are to elect these committees) were in- 
competent for such a work, were incapa- 
ble of any instruction beyond the unillu- 
mined routine of the text-book (which is 
selected by the committee and by a syn- 
dicate of publishets), had not the quali- 
ties to inspire enthusiasm for learning, or 
the character to create in the minds of 
the young a proper ideal of life and of 
conduct ; that a great proportion of them, 
if not a majority, taking the country 
through, were, in fact, ignorant young 
girls or unformed young men. 
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Suppose that in that country more was 
thought of the perfection of the system, 
of the machine, than of the intelligence of 
the operators, or of their fitness for their 
occupation. 

If we could suppose all this, could we 
say anything better about it than Words- 
worth said to Emerson in 1833, when they 
were talking of America, that “tuition is 
not education, and that society is being 
enlightened by a superficial tuition, out 
of all proportion to its being restrained 
by moral culture ?’’ 

There has been a great change since 
1833. The educational machine has been 
wonderfully perfected since then. It has 
drawn into its revolving and clatter 
nearly all the other agencies—the private 
schools and the old academies; it num- 
bers and grades, and passes along the 
raw material into the finished product 
with hardly a break, and delivers the re- 
sult with despatch, pasted and folded for 
circulation in society. The question that 
Wordsworth raised as to moral culture 
may be put by for the moment, while we 
ask whether society is really being ‘‘ en- 
lightened’’ by this sort of tuition. We 
have had now two generations of the suc- 
cessful operation of this machine, which 
is getting to run with almost automatic 
precision. No one can withhold his ad- 
miration of it. What an improvement 
there has been in the school-house and all 
its apparatus! It is as marked as that 
of the pin-factory over the old method of 
making pins by hand. Private initiative 
is pretty much swallowed up in this 
splendid Moloch of education. Do the 
voters made by this tuition elect on the 
school committees better men—that is, 
men who understand the problem of edu- 
cation in any scientific or even in any 
practical way ? 

Very likely it is true that, taking the 
material we have to deal with, a whole- 
sale machine-like education is necessary, 
and, above all, it is necessary that it 
should be cheap. But are thoughtful 
men satisfied with it? Can we afford 
much longer to have it socheap? Could 
the State, in short, make a heavy invest- 
ment in any other thing so profitable to 
itself as in the real training of the minds 
of its citizens? For this something is 
needed besides a mechanical system. 

This is not the place to elaborate this 
idea. But a suggestion or two may be 
permitted in the line of thought which is 
stirring many anxious minds, the minds 








of many teachers and educators, who are 
more and more conscious of the defects of 
our system. The education of youth must 
be under the control of men who know 
what education is. There is no stimulus 
for awakening a mind like the contact 
with another mind superior to it. There 
is no way to create an ideal of a good and 
useful life so powerful as the contact 
with a high and nobler character. In the 
early and impressionable years these in- 
fluences of superior intelligence and no- 
ble character tell most. The awakening 
of the mind is the most difficult task the 
educator has. Therefore for the lowest 
school are needed teachers of high culti- 
vation and high aims. And these fine 
qualities will count for more there than 
in any other stage of the progress of the 
youth into citizenship. But this superior 
ability must be paid for adequately. The 
safety of the State, therefore, lies in the 
total reform of its common schools, by 
immensely improving the oharacter of 
their teachers, and by paying them such 
salaries as will attract to that work the 
best abilities. 

The few remaining country academies 
are survivals of the old system. Very 
few of these institutions have resisted the 
popular demand to absorb them into the 
machine, and make them the finishing- 
shops of the graded system, under the 
name of high-schools, and of course free 
schools. Many of them were old founda- 
tions, with traditions, having a distinctive 
character as well as a permanent fund. 
In these old academies were educated 
many of the men and women who have 
been most distinguished in our day in 
letters, in law, in politics, and theology. 
They had a certain independent, stimu- 
lating life. Perhaps they had not the 
facilities, the apparatus, the range of the 
modern high school ; they did not dgmand 
so much, or rather not so many things, but 
they had quite as high a flavor of learn- 
ing and culture, and the education that 
they gave was a training for life, for 
which those who experienced it always 
look back with gratitude. They had in- 
dividuality, and to lose that out of any 
educational process is to lose something 
very valuable in experience and in mem- 
ory. The character and efficiency of the 
academy depended almost altogether upon 
the principal and the teachers. There 
were some good academies, which had 
fame, and some poor, and the same acad- 
emy, changing its masters, had sterile and 
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fruitful periods. Indeed, it must be ad- 
mitted that the usefulness and reputation 
of the academy (or the seminary, as it was 
often called) depended upon the character 
and the talent for teaching of its masters 
—that is, upon the power of individual 
initiative. And that it should doso rests 
upon a sound theory. The education 
of a mind depends, with here and there 
an exception, upon the influence on it of 
a guperior mind, and preparation for a 
useful life depends also upon contact with 
superior character in the formative period. 
This influence is not the property of a 
machine, though the machine has its uses 
in training into habits of order, method, 
and routine. The teacher is the only in- 
spirer. If his personal influence is lack- 
ing to the pupil, the scholar may be passed 
along through the whole graded system 
and finally emerge from a college with a 
mind unawakened. 

I do not say that there are not in the 
primary and secondary schools of the 
graded system many excellent teachers. 
There are. Wherever you find them you 
find as good schools as the system will 
permit, and you commonly find them in- 
telligent educators, who are impatient of 
the present system, of its political manage- 
ment, of its committees, of its prescrip- 
tion of text-books, its multiplicity of 
studies, and its cram and examination 
features. In the old academies incompe- 
tent teachers reduced the school to a low- 
er level often than a poor high school; 
but there was always the remedy in the 
hands of the trustees of reviving the 
school by raising the character of its 
teaching force. And a first-rate school 
of this sort always draws pupils, not- 
withstanding it costs more than the high 
school, because every intelligent parent 
knows that the best thing for his children 
is to put them under the influence of a 
virile and sweet spirit. 

The public school system, with its ten- 
dency to machine-like, if not to automatic 
action, may be the best devisable for the 
universal service demanded of it—the fit- 
ting of raw and often reluctant material 
into the universal-suffrage scheme. But 
its failure to enlighten or to restrain, in 
the poet’s view, and to meet the wants of 
individual cases, is leading to the multipli- 
cation of private schools of a high order 
for the preparation of both boys and girls 
for the higher education. This movement, 
which includes the strengthening of some 
of the old academies and seminaries, is 
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already marked, and is bound to become 
general. It is not accounted for by an un- 
democratic reluctance to submit well-bred 
children to the association of the popular 
schools, but by the failure of these schools 
to give the sort of intellectual and moral 
training desired—that is, the sort of @du- 
cation that raises the ideal of life. But 
even if it were admitted that the with- 
drawal of many children from the graded 
schools is undemocratic and to be regret- 
ted on account of the schools, it must also 
be admitted that the only remedy for it is 
by raising the character of these schools— 
that is, by putting them in the charge, 
from the primaries onward, of teachers 
intellectually and socially fit for this, the 
most important position in our civiliza- 
tion. 

It is said that men and women who 
have a ‘‘call’’ for teaching are rare. 
Looking over the field as it is at present 
this seems to be true. But what are the 
inducements for the best minds to enter 
this profession? The most expensive 
teacher the State can employ is a cheap 
teacher. And the worst use the State 
can make of a good teacher is to put him 
into a place that destroys his individual 
initiative, and makes him little more than 
the tender of amachine. There are many 
men and women in the profession who 
would make a mark and exert a wide and 
salutary influence if they had the oppor- 
tunity. Wedo not mean to say that every 
preparatory school would become a Rug- 
by, though it would, doubtless, if it had 
an Arnold at the head of it; but we could 
name schools—and some of them are in 
New England—that have been for gener- 
ations centres of spiritual and intellectual 
life, inspirers of generation after genera- 
tion of students. Nowthe idea of the old 
academy is not dead. The country has 
grown in wealth, and the enlightened 
parts of it are rapidly acquiring an appre- 
ciation of what an education should be. 
There are hundreds of communities where 
there is money enough and where there 
are pupils enough to sustain an academy 
of the highest grade without interfering 
with the publicschools. And these found- 
ations would attract gifts, in endowments 
and libraries, and become centres of life, 
with traditions and the sacred memories 
of the past to sustain present enthusiams. 
Here is a chance for educators who are 
dissatisfied with the present state of 
things. Here they can work out individ- 
ual and not stereotyped ideas of education. 
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The Study sketched briefly last month a 
course for the education of girls. ‘‘ But,’’ 
writes a parent, ‘‘ where can I find such a 
Perhaps this particular sug- 
gestion was good for nothing. But the 
academies under individual management 
wotfld be free places for the development 
of a variety of schools, not for mere expe- 
riments, but for development founded 
upon experience, and suited to the capa- 
cities and the positions of the great vari- 
ety of scholars. Here is an open door 
into a life where talent and character can 
be sure of influence. Teachers who hes- 
itate to enter in may reflect that there is 
not an academy or school of the first class, 
which has a notable man or woman at the 
head of it, that is not besieged with ap- 
plicants for admission.—//arper’s Maga- 
zine for November. 
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CHILDREN’S LOVE OF NATURE.* 








BY G. STANLEY HALL. 


HE present condition of instruction in 

natural science has been relatively 
steady for the past twenty-five years. 
There is an ever-increasing tendency to 
rank science by dollars and by students. 
One cause of the decline is the shallow 
commercialism of the age. Another is 
the decline of country life; children’s ig- 
norance of the natural world. The city- 
bred child is introduced to science in the 
laboratory, instead of in the natural way, 
through out-of-door life. The third cause 
for the relative decline lies in the difficul- 
ties connected with satisfactory teaching. 
This state of things must continue in city 
schools until each Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoon is given up to excursions 
into the woods and fields. 

It is the great law of childhood that it 
repeats in its sequence of stages the his- 
tory of the gtowth of the race, from sav- 
agery up. Not alone savage life, but an- 
imal life as well, is reproduced in the 
psychic life of children. Although the 
stages are telescoped into each other, the 
law remains that countless superstitions 
are necessary to the development of the 
child, and that we must give them free 
swing. To weed them out too soon is to 
dwarf the child mentally, morally, and 


* From address delivered at the forty-eighth 
annual meeting of Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association at Hartford. Abstract by Ella A. 
Fanning, in V. £. journal of Education. 
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religiously. Let these larval forms then 
remain. 

Fetichism is a characteristic of child- 
hood. Baring Gould’s primitive man is 
a fetich worshiper ; so, too, is the child. 
He wears his amulets, he makes collec- 
tious of different objects, regarding which 
he has the most mysterious conceptions. 
Puff-balls, phosphorus, wood, the mother 
of vinegar, mandrake, countless familiar 
phases of natural life, incite in his mind 
wonder and awe. Forty-eight per ceht. 
of children studied made collections of 
fetich-like objects. True, this is not alone 
a child-like qualification. Professor Ty- 
ler, of Oxford, says: ‘‘ No man can bea 
good electrician unless he has a fetichistic 
feeling toward electricity.’’ 

Then the reverence of childhood for 
flowers. No less than twenty-one poems 
about the daisy are extant, each repre- 
senting that that flower has human sen- 
timents. Indeed this is the essence of 
poetry, this reproduction of the animistic 
spirit of nature. Recall Froebel’s senti- 
ment for a certain flower—how he studied 
it, and dreamed before it, until, as though 
influenced by the soul which he had dis- 
covered in its chalice, he cried out: ‘‘It 
shall be the kindergarten, because the 
child is a plant! Let us have our chil- 
dren grow as in a garden, nourished like 
plants!’’ The doctrine of signatures 
shows us what primitive man thought of 
flowers. So, also, the Norse legends re- 
garding trees, and the animistic sentiment, 
that trees feel when they are cut down. 
Recall Hawthorne’s hero and the beech 
tree; tree and serpent worship; the 
Druids and the oak; the peculiar signi- 
ficance of the laurel; the legends that 
Buddha is incarnate in no less than 
twenty-one trees. 

Children invariably entertain curious 
ideas concerning animals. They talk to 
pet lambs, to dogs, to hens, holding even 
to the belief that these reply. With sav- 
ages the same beliefs prevail. In India 
the egg is considered the origin of all 
things, its yelk the earth, its white the 
sky. The animistic sentiment regarding 
birds, too, is very strong. There is some- 
thing bird-like in the very soul of chil- 
dren. So also the heavens. Clouds and 





all heavenly phenomena were worshiped 
by primitive man, and the child worships 
the aurora ; his soul expands towards the 
sky. There he locates God, spirits, his 
dear friends and playmates. 

It has been said that: ‘‘ The root of 
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natural religion lies in the awe we all feel 
in the forest.’’ The heart and experience 
of the old Hebrew cult was what they saw 
on Sinai. They were people of the moun- 
tain long before they were people of the 
Book. The sea, too, is an awe-inspiring 
source to all children. 

It is a happy fact that there is begin- 
ning a revival of interestin nature. Tho- 
reau, for example, is being read as never 
before; so also are Gibson and Hum- 
boldt, John Burroughs, Audubon, Agas- 
siz, Miller, Darwin, Ruskin, and Bryant, 
who said: ‘‘ Man is essentially a natural- 
ist, and I am nothing else.’’ It is the 
contact with real things which strength- 
ens the nature of man. 

The telling of stories should prevail in 
every grade, from the kindergarten to the 
college. What is finer than the divine 
charm of story-telling, which I would 
make the first requirement in the exam- 
ination of teachers of young children. ‘‘I 
wish we had two or three crusaders, like 
the Rhapsodists of old, to tell these pre- 
cious tales!’’ All are tales of nature— 
the story of Arachne, of Tithonus, of Cly- 
tie, and Daphne, those personifications of 
flowers, and trees andanimals. There is 
a lost point, a missing link, in the devel- 
opment of childhood. We must find it, 
or society and religion will suffer. 

This, then, is my chief thesis: There is 
no such effective way of cultivating the 
religion of the heart and will in the child 
as by nature study. There is no such 
way of cultivating literature, neither of 
cultivating a real love of art, as beginning 
where art .begins—with a real love of 
nature. Above all, there is no such way 
of cultivating science. 

Religion, literature, science, art —these 
form the staple of our education. Weare 
in danger of losing the true spirit if we 
fail to emphasize the oneness of childhood 
with nature. Religious cultivation may 
be more, not less, but do not let us stultify 
nature-love. Those who wage war against 
the commercialism of science, against its 
cash value, have my sympathy. There 
is deep meaning in the moral of Drum- 
mond’s book, the carrying of love into 
the world by the unification of science 
and religion. Who has done more for 
science than did the Venerable Bede, the 
gentle monk who spent his life in the 
study of nature, turning aside to write: 
‘*Gloria in Excelsis.’’ So Bacon, so St. 
Francis d’ Assisi, sympathizer with trees, 
with flowers, with birds and butterfles, 
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on the friendliest terms with all creatures. 
Man is but a branch upon the great tree 
of nature ; as a modern writer reverently 
says: ‘‘We must come to regard even 
Christ as the acme of organic life.’’ The 
fact is, up to now, we have been aliens 
from nature as wellas from God. Science 
always reasons from what nature says to 
what she means, ever trying to pierce the 
veil, to see into the beyond. This one- 
ness of nature, the glory of childhood, 
should be cultivated from the beginning 
to the end of school life. Its doctrines 
should not supersede, but should go along 
with religious training. Religion, litera- 
ture, art, science, all have a single root, 
in that oneness of nature which is the 
glory of childhood, and which we are in 
danger of dwarfing, or of losing entirely. 


<> 


THE DEATH OF A VETERAN 
TEACHER. 
BY SUPT. L. E. M’GINNES. 
N Monday morning, October 9, 1894, 
Prof. Samuel E. Bucke, of Buffalo 
township, Perry county, Pa., passed to 
his final rest. 

Several months ago cancer began to 
develop in his face, and notwithstanding 
the fact that all the means that kind 
hearts and medical skill could devise were 
used to destroy it, it continued to increase 
until it terminated his useful life. 

Mr. Bucke was not old in years, having 
but recently passed his fifty-fifth mile- 
stone, but he was old in successful exper- 
ience asa teacher. At the age of seven- 
teen he began teaching in his native 
township, the township in which his life 
work was done, and from which he passed 
to his final reward. He was out of the 
school-room but three years between 1856 
and 1893, giving him a record of thirty- 
four terms. All of this time was spent in 
the little country school, not because he 
was incapable of filling higher places, for 
he was a faithful student, and was pos- 
sessed of ability that would have secured 
for him much more advanced and lucra- 
tive positions, but it was because he had 
a strong grasp of the significance and im- 
portance of the country school. To him 
his forty boys and girls of all grades and 
ages, at the country cross roads, meant as 
much for the future as does a similar 
number of graded pupils mean to the 
teacher in the graded schools with en- 
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tirely different surroundings. Would 
that all teachers could look upon their 
work from a similar elevated standpoint ! 
He was a progressive teacher. His 
second term was better than his first, and 
his last was best of all. 

When the teachers of Perry county 
meet in their Annual Institute this year, 
they will miss the kindly greeting of one 
who was always regular in attendance, 
very attentive to the instruction, and one 
whose voice was frequently heard in in- 
telligent discussion of ways and means to 
elevate and improve the schools. His 
memory will be fondly cherished not only 
by his associates in the teachers’ profes- 
sion, but by the one thousand or more of 
his pupils whose minds were stimulated 
to nobler effort by his thorough, earnest 
teaching, and whose hearts were touched 
by his manly Christian character. 


it. 
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THE STUDY OF SAXON. 








N the higher classes, no better language 

exercise can be introduced than the 
study of the Saxon words of which our 
English is mainly composed, not forget- 
ting at the same time your Latin and 
Greek. Let the pupils select and define 
the words in an ordinary reading exer- 
cise, and give the foreign equivalents of 
them. In districts where the pupils are 
German this is a very easy exercise, as 
they will at once recognize these words. 
Here is an extract from the ‘‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,’’ by that noted Amer- 
ican writer, Oliver Wendell Holmes, re- 
cently deceased. It is surprising what a 
pure Saxon he used. In this extract of 
181 words all but nine are Saxon words. 
Which are not? 

‘*T find the great thing in this world is 
not so much where we stand as in what 
direction we are moving. To reach the 
port of Heaven, we must sail sometimes 
with the wind and sometimes against it, 
but we must sail, not drift, nor lie at 
anchor. There is one very sad thing in 
old friendships to every mind that is 
really moving onward. It is.this, that 
one cannot help using his early friends as 
the seaman uses the log, to mark his 
progress. Every now and then we throw 
an old schoolmate over the stern with a 
string of thought tied to him, and look— 
I am afraid with a kind of luxurious and 
sanctimonious compassion—to see the 
rate at which the string reels off, while he 
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lies there bobbing up and down, poor 
fellow ! and we are dashing along with 
the white foam and bright sparkle at our 
bows—the ruffled bosom of prosperity 
and progress, with a sprig of diamonds 
stuck init! But this is only the senti- 
mental side of the matter; for grow we 
must, if we outgrow all that we love.’’ 


-— 
aa 


LOGARITHMS. 








N expert engineer in a New England 

city rendered a bill to the corpora- 
tion who had employed him to write a 
technical report. The amount of the fee 
was large, the corporation refused to pay 
it, and the claim was carried into court. 

During the trial the counsel for the 
corporation sought to belittle the expert’s 
work, raising questions as to his experi- 
ence, and in fact, to prove that his labor 
would have been amply rewarded with a 
few dollars a day. 

‘‘How did you reach this result?’ 
asked the lawyer, referring to a certain 
calculation which had involved the use of 
logarithms. 

‘*T consulted Napier’s, table and’’ — 
but he got no further. 

‘*You consulted Napier’s table, did 
you?” 

“ce Yes’’ 

‘*Do you mean to tell this court that 
you, an expert, had to resort to a pub- 
lished table? Did you prove the figures 
of that table? 

‘‘No; but they have been proved. 
They are considered to be accurate by 
every scientific man.’’ 

‘“Why do you not work out your own 
table of logarithms? Is it not because 
you are unable to do so?”’ 

‘It is not. ‘I am perfectly capable of 
preparing such a table, but it would have 
taken too long a time to do so, and so I 
consulted the standards.’’ 

‘In order to prove your calculation as 
well as your capabilities in this matter,”’ 
continued the suspicious lawyer, ‘‘I will 
now ask you to prepare a table of loga- 
rithms.”’ 

‘‘Here and now?’’ inquired the plain- 
tiff. ‘‘I fear it will consume too much of 
the court’s time.”’ 

This seemed to confirm the lawyer’s 
doubts, and so he insisted the more upon 
having a complete table of logarithms 
prepared. 

The plaintiff smiled maliciously, took 
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paper and pencil and began his work. 
In about five minutes the lawyer asked 
him if he had finished. The plaintiff 
shook his head, and continued at work. 
Ten minutes passed by, and again the 
question was put :— 

‘* How nearly finished are you ?’’ 

‘‘Very far from finished,’’ remarked 
the plaintiff. 

‘* Well, may I ask how long it will 
take you to prepare a table such as Na- 


pier’s? You seem to be very slow about 
it.’’ 

The expert hesitated a little, and then 
replied: ‘I estimate that, working 


alone, I might be able to complete it in 
about fifteen years, working day and 
night. It took Napier and five assistants 
seven years to prepare this table, but I 
am less familiar with the calculation than 
he was, and as you say, work slow. 
Still, in fifteen years I think I can com- 
plete it.’’ 

It is unnecessary to say that the lawyer 
was not a little taken aback by the an- 
swer, which enlightened him a trifle on 
the subject. He withdrew the questions, 
and eventually the expert won his case. 
—New York Herald. 





THE SCHOOL OUTHOUSE. 





BY J. H. MILLER. 





HAT is it? Where is it? How is 

it? Isit ‘‘a sin-scratched, hell-sod- 
den shed?’’ Isit set on posts overa hole 
near the school-house? Is it defiled and 
defaced, a disgrace to civilization, to the 
school, and to the teacher? Interest in 
school-house architecture is growing. 
We have scattered here and there over 
Nebraska many rather handsome school 
buildings. But the disparity between the 
average school-house and its outhouses 
has led one Pennsylvania superintendent 
to say: “If man planned the school- 
house, surely Satan must have planned 
the outhouse.’’ These abominable hell- 
holes, sources of evil and corruption that 
stand half on posts, and disgrace the men 
who carried out the devil’s plans, or that 
seem sunken in the earth to keep out of 
sight of man, roofs off, doors off the 
hinges, walls defaced with most foul lan- 
guage or fouler pictures, and floors defiled, 
are a constant hindrance to all our good 
teaching. While our teaching has been 
growing better, our facilities improving, 
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we have not been awake to the fact that 
the devil has been at work, seemingly 
with our consent, to undo all we have 
done, and to drag our boysand girls down 
to a hell on earth, and thence to his own 
foul regions. It is time we were opening 
our eyes to this great evil, and, seeing it, 
destroy it. If there is a school in Nebras- 
ka that is without an outhouse, the county 
superintendent should invoke the com- 
mon law against indecency if necessary. 
Every school should have at least two 
outhouses, one for boys and one for girls. 
The rear of every yard should have a 
tight and high board-fence extending 
from the house to the end of the lot, and 
separating from sight the two outhouses. 
These houses should be substantially 
built, and if of frame should be firmly 
pinioned to the ground. It should be 
painted inside and out every year, and 
examined every day by the teacher or 
principal. Itshould be examined at least 
once a month by a member of the school 
board. They should be kept under lock 
and key. Teachers should insist on this 
examination by school officers. ‘There is 
no excuse for not having walks leading 
from the school-house to both outhouses. 
The expense is but a trifle for board 
walks, and if cinders be used the expense 
is wholly obviated. 

The influence of the surroundings is 
very great upon young children. Com- 
mon decency requires that every school 
should have separate outhouses for the 
boys and girls, and that each be kept per- 
fectly clean and absolutely free from all 
defacements. It is not only indecent to 
have such miserable outhouses as we 
have found in many places, but it is ex- 
tremely dangerous. Children are too 
often exposed to cold while in these sa- 
tanic sheds, with doors off the hinges, 
roof off, or boards off the sides, seats cov- 
ered with snow and ice. Many cases of 
sickness may be traced directly to such 
exposure. Then again children, know- 
ing the exposure or to avoid publicity, 
will postpone the calls of nature, and thus 
sow the seeds of disease. To go from a 
warm schoolroom, possibly half clad, out 
into severe cold or storm, is not pleasant 
for the robust boy, and the girl will re- 
sist as long as possible, and thus in the 
end bring on constipation and its at- 
tendant diseases. 

Nowis the time to take up this crusade. 
It will depend much upon the superin- 
tendents. County superintendents should 
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never fail to inspect the outhouse and re- 
port said condition, whether good or bad, 
to the director. They should urge him and 
the other officers to keep close inspection 
of the outhouses. If there is none, he 
should demand that proper accommoda- 
tions be provided at once. If only one, 
he should insist that a second be built. 
If the condition be bad, if the house be 
old and in bad repair, he should insist 
that improvements be made at once. Let 
this matter be talked about plainly and 
emphatically. 

City superintendents should let it be 
known that the outhouses are to be regu- 
larly inspected. If necessary, let the boys 
be kept for a plain talk in which the sub- 
ject should be handled in a gentle yet 
plain way. Awaken pride in having a 
good record in this matter. In cities 
where water-works have been established, 
sewer connections should be made with all 
school buildings, and separate flush 
closets be put in. The Smead system of 
heating with its dry closets is excellent 
under the present arrangements. But 
the greatest work is needed in the coun- 
try, and this is written principally to 
county superintendents and country 
teachers. We feel confident that they 
will respond to this call, if they are not 
already working in this reform.—V. W. 
Journal of Education. 





GROWTH OF CHILDREN. 





HE work of accumulating the founda- 

tion facts for a new department of sci- 
ence is never appreciated by more than a 
very few persons, and not immediately 
productive of obvious practical results. 
But it must be done, and every fact or 
series of facts so accumulated multiplies 
the value of all other facts with which 
they can be brought in relation. 

The hygiene of school life can only be 
built into a distinct department of science 
by careful accumulation of its foundation 
facts; and a valuable contribution in this 
direction is that made by Porter through 
the 7ransactions of the Academy of Science 
of St. Louis, on the growth of St. Louis 
children. It is essentially a statistical 
study of very large numbers of children, 
including measurements of height [stand- 
ing and sitting], span of arms, strength 
of grasp, girth of chest and weight, with 
acuteness of vision and hearing, and cer- 
tain physical characteristics. 
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One interesting point that he has de- 
monstrated is that children who possess 
more than ordinary power of mental labor, 
as measured by their progress in their 
studies, are heavier, taller and larger in 
girth of chest and in width of head than 
their less gifted companions of the same 
age; and this holds whether the general 
mass of children are taken or in those of 
the same social condition and surround- 
ings. 

He points out, too, that the consequen- 
ces of continued overstrain in a growing 
boy or girl are most unhappy, and pro- 
longed strain leaves a mark which can 
never be effaced. While overstrain may 
be recognized either by subjective or ob- 
jective symptoms, a constant easily de- 
monstrated objective symptom is of great 
value, and such a one he finds is the abil- 
ity to gain weight at the normal rate. 
Persistent loss of weight in an adult is 
regarded as a matter of grave concern; 
persistent failure of a child to make the 
normal gain in weight he claims is not 
less grave, and that frequent weighing is 
the most practical and on the whole most 
certain method of detecting the presence 
of influences working injury to the devel- 
opment of the child.— Phila. Polyclinic, 


- 
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MAGIC IN CLASS-ROOM. 











A LL teachers of music in primary 
[A grades lift up their voices (not al- 
ways musically) and bewail the scarcity 
of new things under the sun in the way 
of devices for holding little people’s inter- 
est in the eternal scale drill that is a ne- 
cessity in beginning the study of the 
greatest and grandest of the arts and sci- 
ences, Music. When I had exhausted 
everything I had read and seen apropos 
to what I needed, I one day, in sheer des- 
peration, invented this little scale game 
which is very popular with the little folks 
who have played it. I would like to have 
other teachers use it: 

The scale is represented by little girls, the 
little boys choosing the representatives. 
The tiniest tot in the room is called up for 
‘*Do;’”’ the next tiniest follows for ‘‘ Re,’’ 
and so on, until eight are chosen grading 
in height from low ‘‘ Do’’ to high ‘‘Do.”’ 
These eight stand in line facing the 
schooland proceed to introduce themselves 
each one in turn singing hername, ‘‘ Do’’ 
or ‘‘ Re’’ or ‘‘Me,’’ or whatever it may be, 
and making a low bow afterward. Then 
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the school, to show their warm personal 
interest in the line of representatives as- 
sembled before them, and to become bet- 
ter acquainted with their relation to each 
other, call each one separately three times. 
They sing: ‘‘ Do, Do, Do’’ (Do bows), 
**Re, Re, Re’’ (Re bows), and so on, un- 
til all have been called and have saluted 
gracefully or otherwise. Then the scale 
join hands in a circle and dance to the 
left, while the school sing up the scale and 
dance to the right, while they sing down 
the scale; when they reach low ‘‘Do’’ 
they continue singing ‘‘Do, Do,’’ until 
‘*Do’’ steps out of the circle and bows to 
the other members of the scale and takes 
her seat. When she is safely seated they 
begin with ‘‘ Re,’’ sing up and down the 
scale, the children dancing as before; they 
stop on ‘‘Re’’ and repeat ‘‘ Re, Re’’ until 
‘**Re’’ is seated, then use ‘‘Me’’ as the 
beginning and ending, and so on until 
finally only high ‘‘Do’’ is left to move 
alone and bow and take her seat. And 
when that is accomplished, the children 
always ask to play it right over again. 

I would like to hear the opinion of the 
teachers who try this little scale game, 
which I respectfully submit to your read- 
ers.—Mrs. Hand, in School Education. 


- 
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TREES HERE AND ABROAD. 





BY MARION M. POPE. 


HE world over, except in America, 

timber is conserved by government. 
Nowhere else is nature’s great store-house 
depleted and swept clean by ignorant 
minds and misdirected hands. Whothat 
has visited France has failed to observe 
the artificial forests planted in lines 
straight as an army dressing ranks, or to 
notice with bewilderment those dancing 
diagonals of timber opening away from 
car-windows like lanes of dryads or corn- 
rows glimpsing in bewitching green ? On 
the other side of the Pyrenees the Span- 
ish peasant carefully cuts the season’s 
growth of twigs from fruit-bearing trees, 
and transforms them into charcoal for 
fuel, the sticks of which are the size of 
lead pencils. The German forester, be- 
fore he can secure a position under gov- 
ernment in the Schwarzwald, must know 
what soil nourished the huge fibérs of the 
forest trees, what rocks are their compan- 
ions, what enemies come on foot or wing, 
or bore silently at the roots. 
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know why a tree dies—must learn to read 
the pallor of a leaf, the signs of drooping 
life about a stalwart stem. He is a prac- 
tical geologist and botanist, turning his 
knowledge to account. 

But the American is ‘‘ clearing’’-mad. 
He must chop to live. He is a mighty 
man of muscle, equipped for forestry with 
a strong axe and arm. Innorthern Wis- 
consin and Michigan he makes bonfires 
in the fields out of his abundance of tim- 
ber, while his prairie-stranded brother in 
Minnesota and Dakota burns twisted hay 
through an almost arctic winter. Here 
and there through the primeval forests 
the lumberman cuts rude paths. Some- 
times he is wise in woodcraft, but his 
lands are his own, and he owes no duty 
to future generations. His grandchildren 
will burn coal, or move south in winter. 
He leaves the fuel, the waste, from this 
work, for kindlings in the broken solitude 
behind him, and a chance spark from a 
locomotive passing in a whirl of dead 
leaves, or the premeditated deviltry of 
ignorance, sets the fire which destroys 
thousands of feet of timber where he has 
cut hundreds, for the deadfall feeds the 
flames. In the far West the lines of trans- 
continental railroad run through incalcu- 
lable wastes. Over the Rockies, over the 
Selkirks, over the Gold Range, the Cana- 
dian Pacific is girdled and guarded by 
ghosts. Gray as the past, dead as Adam, 
these phantom forests lift their bones as 
bleached and sapless as the skeletons of 
our once countless herds of buffalo that 
have passed into tradition.— Century. 


-— 
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WHAT THEY THOUGHT. 





WO little boys, not very clean, and 
wearing old clothes, were talking on 
a street corner. 
‘*T tell you the rain comes to fill the 
hydrants, so we can get water.’’ 
‘*No,’’ said the other small boy, ‘‘it 


comes to clean the streets. Don’t you 
’member how dirty the streets were yes- 
terday, and now they are clean ?”’ 

Just then they saw an old lady back of 
them, and they appealed to her for deci- 
sion. 

‘Well, I think you are both right. 
Where does the water come from that 
sprinkles the street ?’’ 

‘* From the hydrant.’’ 

‘*So, sometimes, the water from the 


He must | hydrant washes the streets.’’ 
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** Yes, ma’am.’’ 
‘‘How do you suppose the water gets 
into the hydrant ?”’ 

‘* From the pipes ; I saw a man fix the 
hydrant once,’’ said one boy, eagerly. 

** Yes, and all under the streets there 
are pipes that go out to a great body of 
water we call the reservoir, and the water 
comes into the reservoir from brooks and 
lakes out in the country. When you go 
home, I want you to ask your mother, or 
your big brother or sister, to hold a plate 
over the top of the tea-kettle when the 
water is boiling. You willsee tiny drops 
of moisture on the plate. These will by 
and by grow so heavy they will fall. If 
you could hold the plate so that it would 
stop the steam from rising to the ceiling, 
long enough to make little puddles on a 
= of paper, you would soon see little 

rooks that would run together and 
make rivers that would be stopped by a 
wrinkle in the paper, or would fall into 
a depression, and there a lake would 
form. For the earth, the sun is the fire, 
and it draws the water to the clouds, 
which grow so heavy that they fall as 
rain. In the city streets the rain falls on 
stones and washes them, and runs into 
the sewers and washes them. In the 
country the rain falls on the soft earth, 
and soaks into it, and forms little brooks 
under the earth: they form themselves 
into springs, and trickle from rocks, and 
bubble out of the earth, and then they 
form brooks, creeks, rivers, lakes, oceans; 
and the sun is calling the rain back all 
the time, and it comes and stays with the 
clouds till it gets too big, and then falls, 
washing trees and shrubs, grass and flow- 
ers, and the very air we breathe.’’ 
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SHARING RESPONSIBILITY. 





HE home is slow to acknowledge its 

responsibility for the character of 
boys. Under seven years of age the re- 
sponsibility is wholly upon the home, 
from seven to twelve it may share it with 
the school, from twelve to sixteen with 
the church and society, from sixteen to 
twenty with the young man himself. 

It is of great importance that parents 
realize the relation of the home to the 
school, church, society, and individuality 
in the development of manliness in the 
different periods known as childhood, 
boyhood, youth, and young manhood— 
terms that apply respectively to the years 
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under seven, from seven to twelve, twelve 
to sixteen, and from sixteen to twenty. 

In childhood, plasticity is the char- 
acteristic, and the home must set the 
boy in the proper mold and give him the 
right tendencies. In boyhood, recep- 
tivity and acquisitiveness characterize his 
mental appetite, and the school must feed 
and direct his activities. In youth spon- 
taneity is the distinctive feature, and the 
church and society must join the home 
and the school in affording opportunity 
for his irrepressible, aspiring traits to 
assert themselves. In young manhood, 
elasticity is the characteristic, and the 
young man is himself responsible for the 
way in which he introduces the youth he 
was to the man he is to be. 

Parents must accept the situation and 
admit that they are almost as responsible 
for traits and tendencies, the conscience 
and character he takes with him into the 
school at the age of seven, as for the in- 
herited characteristics he brings with him 
into life at birth. The helplessness of the 
babe while he has eyes but sees not, ears 
but hears not, hands but handles not, 
differs only in the direction of his help- 
lessness and sightlessness from the child 
at every hour up to seven years of age. 

The mother as she watches the infant 
as he gradually comes into the use of his 


. eyes, ears, arms, hands, fingers, feet, and 


voice, frequently fails to appreciate that 
in much the same way he comes into the 
use of mind and conscience, forming char- 
acter during the first seven years of life. 
The school, the church, society, and the 
nation are interested in having the home 
give intelligent direction to all the im- 
pulses of the child, developing every 
moral factor through an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the incipient activities that 
tend to truthfulness or falsehood, diligence 
or idleness, obedience or disobedience, 
purity or obscenity, self-mastery or law- 
lessness, reverence or profanity. In fact 
as well as sentiment, in philosophy rather 
than fancy, does the mother hold the 
future of the world in her keeping.—J/. 
£. Journal of Education. 
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WE search the world for truth; 

We cull the good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From gravestones and from written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul, 

And weary seekers of the best. 

We come back laden from our quest 

To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read.— Whittier. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Ye may be ayestickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer, 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - «+ «= _ J. BP, McCASKEY. 





HE Sixtieth Annual State Report of 

the Department of Public Instruction, 
which will appear as usual in our January 
number, shows the following summary 
of statistics, which indicate the steady 
growth of our great system of schools. 
They are for the school year ending June 
4th, 1894, and include Philadelphia : 

The number of school districts in the 
State is 2,413; number of schools, 24,541; 
number of graded schools, 12,869; num- 
ber of superintendents, 129; number of 
male teachers, 8,464; number of female 
teachers, 17,777; whole number of teach 
ers, 26,241; average salaries of male teach- 
ers per month, $44.16; average salaries of 
female teachers. $33.05; average length of 
school term, eight months; numberof pu- 
pils, 1,040,679; average number of pupils, 
759,560; cost of school houses, purchas- 
ing building, renting, etc., $3,396,818.13; 
teachers’ wages, $8,998,343.66; cost of 
school text-books, $1,245,375.73; cost of 
school supplies (not including Philadel- 
phia) other than text-books, including 
maps, globes, ete,, $559,238.42; fuel, con- 
tingencies, fees of collectors, and all other 
expenses, $1,386,975.39; total expendi- 
tures, $18,586,751.33; estimated value of 
school property (not including Philadel- 
phia), $42,679,504. 

As compared with similar items of the 
preceding year ending June 5th, 1893, 
the net increase in number of districts is 
27; increase in number of schools, 529; 
in number of graded schools, 565; in 
number of male teachers, 219; in number 
of female teachers, 59; in salary of male 
teachers per month, 22 cents; in salary of 
female teachers per month, one cent, de- 
crease in school term, one-tenth of a 
month; increase in number of pupils, 36,- 
272; increase in teachers’ wages, $529,- 
906.78; decrease in cost of building, pur- 
chasing and renting, $172,284.89; increase 





in cost of fuel, contingencies, debt and in- 
terest paid, $13,538.51. 

In Philadelphia the number of schools 
is 2,988; number of male teachers, 137; 
number of female teachers, 2,851; aver- 
age salary of male teachers per month, 
$197.56; of female teachers per month, 
$65.77; number of pupils in school at end 
of year, 125,180; average attendance, 114,- 
359; paid for teachers’ salaries, $2,003,- 
321.10; paid for houses, additions and re- 
pairs, $562,726.91; paid for books, fuel, 
stationery and contingencies, $895,135.04. 


THE Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Round Table of western Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio will meet in Allegheny 
January 31st and February rst and ad. 
Supt. L. H. Jones, of Cleveland ; Com- 
missioner Corson, of Ohio, and State 
Supt. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, as well 
as other prominent educators, will make 
addresses. A very large and interesting 
meeting is anticipated. 


THE Chambersburg Public Opinion 
says: ‘‘It is related of General Hastings, 
Governor-elect of Pennsylvania by a ma- 
jority of nearly a quarter of a million, 
that he possesses a memory for faces and 
names nothing less than marvelous. As 
Adjutant General of the State, in his 
many campaign tours, and in his busi- 
ness relations, he has been brought into 
contact with great numbers of persons, 
and to a friend he recently remarked that 
he believed he could call 60,000 people by 
name. ‘To most people 600 names might 
be a burden on the memory, but the Gen- 
eral carries his 60,000 with an ease that 
astonishes his friends.’’ 


THE Fifth Annual Convention of City 
and Borough Superintendents of Penn- 
sylvania will be held in Harrisburg, 
Thursday and Friday, January 31 and 
February 1, 1895. The programme will 
appear in our January number. 


THE brilliant author of ‘‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’’ Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, 
writing for the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
December, says the person who most in- 
fluenced her when a young girl was a 
scholarly man ‘‘ who had no views what- 
ever on the subject of guiding tender 
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youth or teaching the young idea how to 
shoot. He was a man who was well- 
bred and well-read, who was witty and 
had an ironical point of view. He hada 
tendency to sarcasm which at once filled 
me with delight and rage, and cut me to 
the quick when its shafts came my way, 
which they not infrequently did. Our 
friendship for each other I do not find an 
exact parallel to. The sentiment most 
nearly approaching it would seem to be 
a combination of the affection of little 
Polly for Mr. John in the opening chap- 
ters of ‘Villette,’ and that of Pet Mar- 
jorie for Sir Walter Scott, in that most 
exquisite of stories, ‘Marjorie Fleming?’ ”’ 
The child story here referred to by Mrs. 
Burnett was given in full in our last issue. 


“‘Wuy don’t you make something of 
yourself? If I were you I’d be more than 
a mere society girl.’” The words were 
addressed by a former teacher in Colorado 
schools toa young lady pupil. The pupil 
recently repeated them to the writer at 
an art reception, in explanation of her 
indifference to mere society pleasures. 
Teacher and pupil have resided thousands 
of miles apart for years, but each is en- 
thusiastically devoted to special praise- 
worthy achievement. At the time the 
friendly admonition was given, the pupil 
was a girl and only in her teens ; vivacious 
and impulsive, without application. Her 
estimate of living seemed measured by 
life’s opportunities for social good times. 
But those words of her teacher eight years 
ago first awakened in her a sense of the 
true worth of living and are repeated with 
loving, grateful remembrance. The story 
illustrates a phase of successful teaching. 


THERE is a common view, says Rev. 
Henry C. McCook, that the princes and 
high priests of Science are skeptical. On 
the contrary, most of the loftiest spirits 
and many distinguished specialists in 
various departments of science have been 
or are devout believers in the Living God. 
Let one think of those whose reputations 
tower above the common level as Pike’s 
Peak does the American plains, and he 
will almost certainly thereby also desig- 
nate those who have possessed the 
knowledge of God: Agassiz, Henry, 
Dana, Morse, Hugh Miller, Asa Gray, 
Helmholtz, Owen, Carpenter, Pasteur, 
Virchow, Herschell, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Faraday, Sir William Dawson, Lord 
Kelvin (better known as Sir William 
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Thompson), Clerk Maxwell, Sir Charles 
Lyell. ‘These are a few of those who, in 
modern science, will, without question, 
be recognized as not only peers of any, 
but the superiors Of most in their field of 
scientific research. 


THE Educational Supplement to the 
Lancaster Inquirer is the most complete 
publication of its kind in Pennsylvania. 
This year it contains in full the proceed- 
ings of the first Lancaster County Teach- 
ers’ Institute, held in January, 1853, of 
which Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes was Presi- 
dent. The writer, a schoolboy then, was 
present at these sessions, and recalls both 
the men and their leading topics, as re- 
ported in the paper before us. He has 
also been present at every meeting of the 
same body since that time. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the 
School Directors’ Association of Mont- 
gomery county, held recently at Norris- 
town, Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, of Hunt- 
ingdon, earnestly appealed for the estab- 
lishment of township high schools. In 
this class of schools Ohio far outstrips 
Pennsylvania. He said: ‘‘The high 
schools and normal schools of Pennsyl- 
vania overlap. The State maintains rival 
systems of education. A boy should not 
be permitted to attend one school before 
he has completed the courses in another, 
provided the State is maintaining both. 
This is the bane of present conditions. 
The blunder is that the State maintains 
rival systems for the same child at the 
same time, at double expense. The high 
school should be the first concern, because 
it is the home school.’’ ‘The discussion 
of the subject: ‘‘ What are the defects of 
the public schools as seen from a Direc- 
tor’s point of view ?’’ became somewhat 
sensational. Directors William McGeorge 
and Charles S. Knapp held tbat much of 
the deficiency in good school work is ow- 
ing to nepotism ; or, as one of the debaters 
bluntly observed : ‘‘ Poor schools come of 
Directors putting in their blood relations 
to teach, who are unfitted for the task.”’ 


THE Syracuse Fost says, and let him 
say it truer who can: ‘Every college 
man will bear witness as to the benefits 
he obtained, or failed to obtain, according 
as he was brought, or failed to be brought, 
into personal contact with the men of 
strength and character in the faculty of 


his college. In the great university this 
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benefit must largely be wanting. It is 
impossible for the professor and the stu- 
dent to have those intimate relations so 
beneficial to the young man who comes 
into contact with the stronger intellect 
and inspiring personality of an instructor. 
Of necessity, the instruction in the great 
university must be largely by lecture, and 
with large classes the individual bent of 
mind must be greatly ignored.’’ And the 
same is true everywhere in the schools. 
It is the teacher of strength and character 
who inspires the boy or the girl, making 
school life forever a blessed experience. 
But alas! how few there are who in the 
administration of school affairs seem to 
know or to consider this! 


THE energetic and enthusiastic secre- 
tary of the Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, reports an increase of interest 
and activity. The indications are that 
there will be at least 50 per cent. more 
courses before the holidays than the 
' society has yet been called upon to furnish 
during a corresponding period. The 
courses for all the centres are not yet 
made public. Friends of the movement 
and students will doubtless be pleased to 
hear that Hudson Shaw, the popular 
English lecturer, who so delighted large 
audiences at his last visit, comes again 
this winter and lectures at two or three 
of the centres. Those who enjoyed his 
lectures on Florentine history, given two 
years ago, will be interested to know that 
one of his courses this year consists of six 
lectures on the Republic of Venice. 


THE Doylestown /nfelligencer, one of 
our best exchanges, says: ‘‘ The Direc- 
tors’ meeting and work, though instituted 
not many years ago, have become recog- 
nized and highly important features of the 
annual Teachers’ Institute. The material 
conduct of schools, the business man- 
agement, school-house accommodations 
and surroundings, school financiering, 
books and appliances, are all much better 
looked after to-day than a quarter of a 
century ago. The best schools were and 
are pioneers in these matters. The best 
Directors first recognized the needs and 
secured what was desirable for their 
schools. The progress of inferior Boards 
was much more deliberate—in fact, dis- 
couragingly deliberate. Yet since the 
Directors have met frequently, have come 
to know each others’ experiences, have 
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seen the results which have been accom- 
plished, have learned what intelligence 
and work may secure at small added cost, 
there has been marked improvement in 
in material affairs and administration.’’ 


Oakmont, Allegheny, has just com- 
pleted and dedicated a new annex of ten 
rooms to the building on E street, and an 
assembly hall with seating capacity for 
six hundred persons. It is heated and 
ventilated by the Smead system, with hot 
and cold water, lighted by electricity— 
total cost $33,000. Oakmont, regardless 
of the times, continues the ten months 
term, has increased some of the teachers’ 
salaries and lowered none. Mr. Campbell, 
the Secretary of the Board, in renewing 
subscription to 7he Journal for the teach- 
ers, says: ‘‘Our tax is high (10 mills), 
but our people insist on having good 
schools, and good things of this kind 
don’t come for nothing.’’ 


THE unsatisfactory condition in the 
public schools of Boston which the Adver- 
tiser of that city reveals will be a surprise 
to those who have been accustomed to 
look to Boston as the model public school 
city. Itis claimed that there are 3,500 
children of school age who cannot attend 
school for lack of accommodations, and 
that an immediate appropriation of $1 ,000,- 
ooo would only put the schools in ‘‘ barely 
tolerable condition.’’ At least $250,000 
more is needed to place them on a satis- 
factory basis for the present, without look- 
ing to the future at all. This is not an 
encouraging revelation, but it is probably 
no worse, if indeed as bad, a condition of 
things as can be found in nearly every 
large city. When the school term opens 
in the fall a cry of a lack of accommoda- 
tions comes from many neighborhoods. 
Thousands of children are crowded out 
and compelled to go without the educa- 
tion the public pretends to guarantee 
them. When another compulsory educa- 
tional bill is introduced in the Legislature 
some one should propose an amendment 
compelling towns and cities to furnish 
adequate accommodations for all pupils 
who should be in the schools. 


In an address on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Manual Training,’’ Dr. Leipziger, of New 
York, says: ‘‘ No idea in education has 
met with such popular approval as the 
manual training idea. ‘The cause of this 
popularity lies in the fact that manual 
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training, properly understood, is a protest 
against the mere training of the memory. 
Education should fit for life, and not for 
examinations. As a means of brain de- 
velopment the hand is found an efficient 
aid. Care, however, should be taken in 
our elementary schools that manual train- 
ing should not be made an end in itself, 
but rather a means of intellectual and 
moral training. All teachers in the com- 
mon schools should be able to utilize 
manual training as an aid in teaching 
studies in science and geography. Dur- 
ing the last five years the chief cities 
of the United States have established 
manual training high schools, and no 
schools have attracted a larger num- 
ber of pupils. A noteworthy fact in this 
connection is the testimony that in those 
schools where manual training is a part 
of the curriculum, pupils stay longer at 
school and their interest in the historical 
and literary lines is in no sense lessened. 
Manual training is now incorporated in 
the curriculum of the common schools of 
New York, Boston, Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. In New York wood-work is taught 
to boys, cooking and sewing to girls. In 
Boston girls and boys alike are taught 
wood-working, and the girls show as 
much skill as the boys. It is important 
that the teachers of manual training 
should be men of broad education and not 
mere mechanics, for the object of manual 
training is training by the hand, and not 
merely training of the hand. In New 
York all the teachers in the shops are 
graduates of the New York College. 





A LApy of Boston, Mrs. Alice N. Lin- 
coln, thus describes her feelings while 
watching a cremation: ‘‘ As we stood in 
silence, while watching the rosy glow 
which played over the white surface of 
the retort, a feeling came to us of awe, 
certainly, but also of peace and rest. 
There was something so spiritual, so 
elevating, in the absolute purity of the 
intense heat, that it seemed to all of us 
who stood there far less appalling than 
the blackness of an open grave.’’ We 
have seen the modern cremation of the 
human body in the super-heated retort, 
where no fire comes,—where there is no 
burning in the ordinary sense of that 
word, but simply a passing away under 
the purifying touch of glowing heat,— 
and can readily understand the feelings 
of the lady who writes thus. The fun- 
eral pyre will not come back. But the 














crematorium of modern inventive genius 
has already an assured place, and will 
steadily make its way to more general 
favor among thoughtful people. 





In the course of lectures which Rev. 
Dr. Boardman is delivering at the Temple 
College, his last subject was ‘‘ The Pur- 
pose of the Body,’’ dwelling as heretofore, 
more especially upon the ‘‘ethics of the 
body life,’’ a very suggestive line of 
thought which attracts much attention 
from his crowded audiences. He said: 
‘‘Our vesture means nothing, it is simply 
the envelope of our souls. It is the tene- 
ment house wherein we dwell; it is a 
vehicle of our fortune. It is the environ- 
ment of our souls. The avenues of the 
spirit lie in the inlet of sensations ; there 
is the outlet of volitions; there are the 
means of communication. The construc- 
tion of the body is such that nothing in the 
finite being can find objection to any part 
of it. The principle of infinity is that 
the finite can never understand the in- 
finite. The body is the spirit’s organ ; 
there is the sense of touch, there is the 
sense of sight, the ear, the nose, the 
taste, the speech, the voice, the hand, the 
feet, and the nerves. It must be compre- 
hended that in the human organism there 
are 500 muscles to be taught. Every 
muscle has an idea. To bring out that 
idea there must necessarily be the power 
of the infinite. The body is the temple, 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. The pur- 
pose of the body is principally to subserve 
the interest of the soul. The idea of the 
envelope is a part of God’s plan. There 
is nothing in the human envelope which 
of itself is infinite; the only thing which 
touches the intangible is the soul of man. 
The body of man_.means nothing. The 
soul of man is his destiny. In other 
words, in this life of ours we must work 
out our own plans and our own principles. 
The best way for a man to act is as if he 
fully comprehended the purpose of the 
hody, namely, that it is, as has been 
said, merely an envelope of the soul.’’ 





THERE is one period in the lifetime of 
children, says the Philadelphia 7Zzmes, 
when an ideal outside of father and 
mother reigns in their youthful affections 
and admiration. It is during school- 
days, and the teacher is the bright par- 
ticular star who to them appears a 
veritable oracle of worldly wisdom, and 
the possessor of greater charm of manner 
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than any other human being in existence. 
Of course we are speaking of teachers as 
a feminine guide to knowledge, for it is 
very seldom that a man, no matter how 
clever he may be, has the power to arouse 
the romantic admiration in the breast of 
his scholars, that a pleasant-voiced woman 
can achieve in the first hour of the new 
term. In the class-room she rules as 
queen, and at her shrine offerings of fruit 
and flowere are tendered with respectful 
homage, that grows into a fervor of de- 
light if she accepts them graciously, and 
says a kind word or two to the small girl 
or boy who thinks ‘‘ teacher’’ perfection. 
Her influence is unbounded, and the halo 
of a strange and superabundant wisdom 
freqnently endows her with power that 
the parentsenvy. Often an unruly mem- 
ber of the home circle astonishes father 
and mother by reports of excellent con- 
duct in school that do not tally at all 
with the demeanor out of it. Knowing 
all this, does it not seem a matter for very 
serious consideration before a young 
woman enters upon her life work as a 
teacher. Should she not criticise her in- 
most self and query whether she is fitted 
to be the shining example that the chil- 
dren in her charge will consider her? A 
great responsibility rests upon her shoul- 
ders, and, unless she enters into the work 
conscientiously, much harm may be done 
that it will take yearsto undo. Teach- 
ing appears to many young wonien as the 
easiest and most lady-like way of earning 
a living, therefore, they adopt it as a pro- 
fession without giving it more serious 
thought. To be a teacher means to 
occupy a holy office, and no woman 
should undertake it whose character, dis- 
position and religious, faith are not such 
that the little ones may accept her asa 
model whom it will be well to imitate. 








THE age at which pupils are allowed to 
enter and continue in the public schools 
differs greatly. Of the forty-nine states 
and territories six admit them at four 
years of age, nineteen at five, twenty at 
six, three at seven, and one at eight. 
The states admitting them at four are 
Maine, Connecticut, Florida, and Mon- 
tana. The schools of Alabama and 
North and South Dakota do not receive 
them till they are eight, and allow them 
to attend till they are sixteen. Twenty- 
five of the states and territories allow pu- 
pils to attend the public schools till they 
arrive at the age of twenty-one. Of the 
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remainder the ‘‘school age’’ terminates 
at twenty, in nine; at eighteen, in seven; 
at sixteen, in three ; at fifteen, in three. 





HEALTH, time, effort and a chance to 
grow, are of inestimable value to child- 
hood. The public sometimes sets a value 
upon certain kinds of skill and neatness 
which involves an expenditure of time, 
effort and nervous force that seriously in- 
terferes with healthy growth and the 
doing of other things of vastly greater 
importance. It may be laudable econ- 
omy to save a string, but the string it- 
self may be worth but a small fraction of 
the valuable time which is expended 
upon the untying of the knots. The 
same remark applies to many other knots 
that are better cut in twain by an explan- 
ation than unraveled by the child itself 
at the expense of much valuable time and 
effort. Though the best teaching is that 
which, for the most part, stimulates the 
pupil to help himself. 





THE big fireworks importing houses re- 
port that, on account of hard times, the 
consumption of firecrackers and fireworks 
was this year only about half what it has 
been in good years. Most of the crackers 
are made in China, where the workmen 
get about /wo cents a day for their labor. 
They are brought the 10,000 miles from 
China in sailing vessels. There are 
twenty bunches of eighty crackers each in 
a box, for which the importers pay 30 
cents. They are sold for 75 cents to the 
retailers, who pass them on to Young 
America for five cents a bunch. South 
of Mason and Dixon’s line the consump- 
tion of fireworks on the Fourth is small. 
The demand from that section is at the 
holiday time of Christmas and New Year. 





Says Charles Kingsley : ‘‘ If you would 
understand history you must try to un- 
derstand men and women. For history 
is the history of men and women, nothing 
else ; and they who know men and women 
thoroughly will best understand the past 
work of the world, and be best able to 
take a share in its work now. If. there- 
fore, any of you ask me how to study 
history, I should answer: ‘‘ Take, by all 
means, biographies, wheresoever possible 
autobiographies, and study them. Fill 
your mind with live human figures, peo- 
ple who are of like passions with your- 
selves ; see how they lived and worked in 
the time and place in which God put 
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them. Believe me that when you have 
thus made friends of the dead, and 
brought them to life again, and let them 
teach you to see with their eyes and feel 
with their hearts, you will begin to un- 
derstand more of their generation and 
their circumstances than all the mere 
history books of the period would be able 
to teach you.”’ 

Our venerable friend, Rev. Dr. Thos. 
C. Porter, of Lafayetté College, Easton, 
in an address before the Allentown Col- 
lege for Women, upon ‘‘ The Influence of 
the Plant World upon Aésthetic Culture,”’ 
introduced his subject by asserting 
the importance of the plant world in the 
economy of nature. He emphasized its 
usefulness as the source whence all the 
food of man is directly or indirectly de- 
rived, describing the marvelous adjust- 
ment of nature by which the requirements 
of the two kingdoms, vegetable and 
animal, are so wonderfully balanced. He 
dwelt upon the esthetic influence of the 
plant world—the wonderful power pos- 
sessed by it of awakening in mankind the 
sense of beauty, that state of mental exal- 
tation that lifts him, for the time, above 
the sordid concerns of life. In nature, 
undisturbed by the hand of man, can the 
beauties of the plant world best be ob- 
served. He deplored the false taste that 
induces the gardener to expend all his 
efforts upon producing double flowers and 
to regard the monstrous chrysanthemum 
as a thing of beauty. Nor was he less 
severe in his denunciation of those so- 
called artists who, instead of copying the 
models furnished them by nature, distort 
her work in the abominations known as 
conventional plant forms, hideous de- 
signs that resemble the floating visions of 
a sick man’s dream. He paid a glowing 
tribute to Goethe, Shakespeare, Burns, 
and our own Bryant, for their faithful in- 
terpretation of nature and their close 
study of her works. From Longfellow, 
however, he quoted many passages which 
displayed a lamentable ignorance on the 
part of our beloved bard of the flora and 
fauna of our country, an ignorance which 
led him into many errors that mar the 
beauty of his poetry. In conclusion, he 
eulogized Wordsworth, in whose works 
he said, may be found in the highest de- 
gree the influence of nature on the mind of 
man susceptible to the higher cultivation. 





THE study of the Babylonian records is 





one of intense interest, and it is a very 
interesting event that there have been 
recently found at the ruins of Niffer, near 
ancient Babylon, tablets, bricks, in- 
scribed vases and bowls, etc., that were 
in use from one thousand to four thous- 
and years before Christ. The expense of 
exploration has been defrayed by gentle- 
men of Philadelphia who have formed an 
association under the name of the ‘‘ Baby- 
lonian Exploration Fund,’’ the work 
having commenced in 1886. Dr. Peters 
and Professor Hilprecht, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, are in charge of 
the work, the former with 150 to 200 
Arabs under him, and the latter at Con- 
stantinople, being engaged in making 
translations of the inscriptions. Many 
tons of tablets, etc., have already been 
procured, and the enterprise, it is said, 
has carried back the historical record of 
the human race nearly ten centuries 
further than has before been acknowledged 
by Bibical students. Minister Terrell, at 
Constantinople, has made a long report 
on this subject to the Department of 
State at Washington. 





BULLETIN No. 17, Census of Canada, 
1891, shows that, excluding Indians, 
70.83 per cent. of the population can read, 
and 66.50 per cent can write. Of the 
adult population, 84.65 per cent can read 
and 80.34 per cent can write. Of children 
5 to 9 years of age, about 50 per cent can 
read ; g to 19 years, 90.26 per cent can 
read; between 20-29 years, 89.93 per 
cent.; 30-39 years, 86.66 per cent.; 4o- 
59 years, 82.64 per cent.; 60-74 years, 
74.21 per cent., and above 75 years 66.32 
per cent.can read. ‘‘ It will thus be seen 
that of the adult population the youngest 
group shows a great advance over the 
older groups, evidencing the spread of 
educational facilities.’’ Of the several 
provinces, Manitoba carries the banner for 
elementary education, with 93.1 per cent. 
of its adult population able to read 
and write. It is only excelled among 
other countries by Scandinavia with 97 
per cent., Germany with 96, and Switzer- 
land with 95 per cent. Manitoba is also 
the banner province for female education, 
gt.40 per cent. In Ontario and New 
Brunswick the sexes stand on an equality. 
In Nova Scotia the figures are: Males, 
83.10; females, 77.86; and in Quebec, 
males, 60.98 ; females, 66.76. New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia have lost ground 
educationally in the past twenty years; 
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Quebec and Ontario have gained. Inthe 
United States the percentage able to read 
and write is about 85 of the population. 





—_ 
_ 


OF GENERAL VS. SPECIAL 
TRAINING. 








‘THE writer’s grandfather had what in 
his youth was considered a lucrative 
trade. He made the sickles which all 
the farmers of that period used in har- 
vesting their grain. The invention of 
the cradle ruined his trade, and he was 
obliged to turn his hand to a new occu- 
pation for a living. The invention of 
reapers and self-binders in turn ruined 
the occupation of those who had de- 
stroyed the trade of the sickle-smith. 

The revolutions in social and indus- 
trial life are so rapid that no one engagd 
in a special calling can be sure of a liv- 
ing and a life tenure in it. Not merely 
the progress of invention throws men out 
of employment; but the tricks of compe- 
tition, by appealing to the cupidity of a 
few leaders, often force men into idleness, 
causing much suffering and disappoint- 
ment. In the Kanawha Valley there 
was at one time a thriving industry in 
the manufacture of salt. To-day all the 
works in that valley are rotting to the 
ground. Rumor says that one of the 
leaders in that industry received ninety 
thousand dollars to let those works lie 
idle for three years. At the end of that 
time the Kanawha Valley could no longer 
compete with salt works elsewhere. 

A few years ago a certain plant for the 
manufacture of steel along the Atlantic 
seaboard was considered invaluable. 
Ownership and access to valuable ores 
in Cuba, gave it the advantage over 
other plants of the same kind. Ores ofa 
similar kind were discovered in the region 
of Lake Superior, and as these were not 
subject to the duties on foreign ores, the 
steel industry began to move west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. An offer of over 
a quarter of a million to let the eastern 
plant lie idle, is said to have caused a 
shut down for a year, perhaps for all 
time to come. Although the iron 


workers receive on an average higher 
wages than those who work in textile 
fabrics, the opportunity to follow their 
special calling seems to have been swept 
away as if by magic. Starvation, migra- 
tion, or a change of calling, are the only 
alternatives that now remain to them. 
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Moreover, the new specialties which 
furnish lucrative employment, are soon 
crowded by the influx of those just 
entering life. The older professions are 
over-crowded. It requires an average 
clientage of one thousand human beings 
to make a physician comfortable; the 
number of inhabitants in the United States 
divided by the number of practising 
physicians gives to each an average of 
three hundred persons upon whom to 
exercise his professional skill. Probably 
the most unfortunate of all professional 
men are the impecunious lawyers who 
lack practice as well as the opportunity 
tosecure clients. Although some lawyers 
earn big fees, it has been estimated that 
the average income of all the attorneys in 
America does not exceed two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Learn to do something needed to be 
done, which no one else can do so well, 
and society will give you a large reward, 
is a statement of the conviction which 
has led to the multiplication of technical 
courses in our schools, and which is 
yearly giving us an increased army of 
specialists. The division of labor has 
increased the value and volume of its 
products. Cheap transportation brings 
to our tables luxuries from every clime 
and country, luxuries of which Solomon 
never dreamed in all his glory. The 
solidarity of modern society makes every 
one dependent upon the skill and labor 
of ten thousand others; but the products 
of their toil and thought can only be 
obtained in exchange for something val- 
uable that we ourselves have inherited 
or produced. 

Here then in fitting a pupil for life we 
meet the question of the relative value of 
general and special training. The latter 
aims to fit us for a particular kind of 
work, and, if society were static, might, 
from a material point of view, be consid- 
ered a sufficient preparation for life. The 
continual changes in social and industrial 
life demand that the individual be en- 
abled to turn his hand and his brain to 
new kinds of work. The versatility 
which this involves, is the result of a 
general training which aims to put all 
the powers of man under the control of 
his will. 

This feature in discipline is ignored 
by many thinkers, and neglected by 
others who pose as reformers in educa- 
tion. A leading college president in a 
neighboring State, who scouts the very 
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idea of study for the sake of discipline, 
recently asserted that as much discipline 
can be obtained from breaking stones 
upon the street as from the translation of 
a lesson in Greek. We speak of school 
discipline, of military discipline, of fam- 
ily discipline, as well as of mental disci- 
pline. What is the element which all 
these have in common? An army is 
under discipline when every soldier and 
every officer is under the complete control 
of the commanding general’s will. A 
school is under discipline when all the 
pupils are subject to the will of the 
teacher. A family is under discipline 
when all its members are subject to the 
head of the family, either the man or the 
wife, or each in his or her legitimate 


sphere. The mind is under complete . 


discipline when the will can direct all 
the faculties to the mastery of the prob- 
lem under consideration. 

To put all the powers of the human 
being under the control of a will actuated 
by the highest motives so that these 
powers can be fully concentrated upon 
the performance of any new work that 
the progress of society may thrust upon 
the individual, is the ultimate aim of 
general training versus special training. 
Any system of education that fails to 
realize this end of general training, does 
not fit the pupil for complete living. 
Civilized life demands specialists, but it 
punishes the specialist who neglects the 
essentials of a general training. 





FREE SCHOOLS IN HOLLAND. 


NE of the remarkable little books 

recently published is on ‘‘ Brave 
Little Holland and What She Taught 
Us,”’ by W. S. Griffis. It belongs to the 
Riverside Library for Young People, and 
is the second volume of the series. It 
gives a very graphic and interesting ac- 
count of the schools founded in 1340, at 
Deventer, by Gerhard Groote, whose fol- 
lowers were known as the Brethren of the 
Common Life. 

Dr. Griffis says: ‘* From the first these 
schools were very popular with the citi- 
zens, who vied with each other in helping 
to support teachers and scholars. Fami- 
lies gladly boarded the poor students 
without cost, even laborers and me- 
chanics yielding up a room to needy 
youth. The anecdotes and incidents pre- 
served in the histories of the schools of 








the Brethren of the Common Life, show 
how deeply this educational movement 
was rooted in the hearts of the common 
people. They saw in the life of Groote 
and his companions a spirit quite the 
contrary of those who, in God’s name, 
lorded it over his heritage. These Breth- 
ren, instead of begging like other friars, 
worked with their hands, earned their 
own living, and dignified labor. Hence 
the honor in which they were held by the 
common people. 

Worn out with his noble labors, Ger- 
hard Groote died at the age of 45, but 
his heroic spirit lived on in his succes- 
sors, who raised up a generation of Chris- 
tian patriots in Nederland. These men, 
full of hope for the future, fond of books, 
and with minds well trained, hungry for 
that food for the soul which miracle-plays 
and lives of saints could not supply, 
furnished the intellectual stamina for the 
great struggle of the sixteenth century. 
In that struggle, giant Spain representing 
feudalism, chivalry, romance, and Rome, 
was to be humbled by brave little Hol- 
land that stood for the rights of the 
people. 

The pupils and followers of Groote be- 
came the best teachers of Europe. They 
multiplied the Greek and Latin classics, 
making these the basis of their culture. 
They were among the first to introduce 
the teaching of Greek into the schools. 
The reading of the old struggles for free- 
dom in the ancient republics was not 
favorable to the continuance of political 
despotism. The exhilaration of mind 
induced by familiarity with the free 
thoughts and perfect models of form in 
the classics did not make obedience to 
priests and cardinals very easy. The 
Deventer School became renowned for its 
excellent text-books, some of which were 
adopted in England. From time to time 
their leading schoolmasters travelled into 
Italy, bringing back fresh ideas and the 
fire that was kindling there. They were 
from the first friendly to printing, and 
made good use of it. 

The best work done by the Brethren of 
the Common Life was done on lines for 
which they received little credit. They 
created in the various city-republics in 
which they dwelt a taste for knowledge 
among the burghers. These citizens be- 
gan to demand that there should be not 
only schools sustained by the fraternities, 
monastery schools and private schools, 
but also public schools sustained by tax- 
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ation. Such public schools, supported by 
taxes paid into the public treasury, were 
free to the children of the poor, but to 
those of well-to-do burghers a small sum 
was charged. Holland led Europe ina 
system of free public schools, and those 
in Leyden were already centuries old 
when the founders of Massachusetts dwelt 
in that fair and goodly city, and when 
William Penn was an earnest and in- 
terested visitor to Holland. 
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STATE BOARDS CONFER. 








N importance Conference was recently 

held in Harrisburg, in which several 
of the State Boards were represented, 
Governor Pattison presiding. Agriculture 
was represented by Secretary Edge; 
Health, by Dr. Lee and Prof. Groff; 
Fisheries Commission, by Mr. Ford; 
Forestry Commission, by Messrs. Shunk 
and Rothrock. The object of the meet- 
ing was to see in what respect these 
Boards could prove eventually helpful in 
their public work, and especially where 
their several fields overlapped. 

A bill for State Forestry Reservations 
was discussed fully, and, as adopted, pro- 
vides for three, having a minimum area 
of 40,000 acres, to be located in the 
mountain districts of the Commonwealth, 
where they will serve as protections to 
the water-sheds of the State, as future 
sources of timber supply, as centres of 
distribution of pure water, and as object 
lessons in the practical work of forestry. 
The bill calls for a topographical and 
geological survey of the reservations, for 
an annual inspection of them by the State 
Boards of Agriculture and Health, and 
for stocking the streams therein with suit- 
able fish, whence they may serve as 
sources of supply to the lower waters. 
The reservations, when set apart, are to 
be under executive control of the Forestry 
Commission, who shall report to and be 
subordinate to the State Board of Agri- 
culture, following the example set by the 
Government and the State of New York. 

Mr. Ford stated that the agricultural 
community is keenly alive to the value 
of the work done by the Fisheries Com- 
mission, as ninety per cent. of the requests 
for fish came fromthem. A good fishing 
stream is recognized to be a source of 
revenue and food to any region. He then 
read a proposed bill ‘‘to preserve the 
purity and prevent the pollution of the 
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waters of the Commonwealth.”’ It is 
such an act as is already in successful 
operation in New York State. 

Secretary Edge presented an act to pre- 
vent the spread of tuberculosis among 
domestic animals. In great part this bill 
is exactly similar to the earlier one con- 
cerning pleuro-pneumonia. The third sec- 
tion, however, provides that the State 
Board of Agriculture may conduct such 
examinations into the condition of the 
live stock of the State in relation to tuber- 
culosis, including the milk supplies of 
cities, towns and boroughs, as may seem 
necessary, and take proper measures to 
protect such milk supplies from contam- 
ination by this disease. It was fully dis- 
cussed, and, as endorsed by the meeting, 
promises to accomplish its object, while 
at the same time it aims to protect the 
large dairy interests of the State. The 
latter point was especially insisted upon. 

For the State Board of Health Dr. Ben- 
jamin Lee spoke in behalf of the need of 
Township Boards of Health, which mea- 
sure Governor Pattison recommended to 
the Legislature in his last message. Dr. 
Lee’s statement was enforced by allusion 
to a recent instance, where, from a known 
centre, scarlet fever developed into an epi- 
demic, and this resulted in fourteen deaths. 
Under proper isolation it is more than 
likely the disease could have been pre- 
vented from spreading. Dr. Lee alsourged 
the necessity of creating a State chemical 
and bacteriological laboratory in Harris- 
burg and under control of the State Board 
of Health. He pointed out that it would 
serve to aid the physician in determining 
speedily and certainly the character of a 
supposed contagious disease,and thus lead 
to confining it within narrow limits and 
bringing it to a more speedy termination. 
The urgent need of a State hospital for 
consumptives was also suggested by Dr. 
Lee. This disease, now known to be con- 
tagious, could be and should be placed 
under such control as would lead not only 
to a decrease in the number of cases, but 
to a prolongation of life in those affected 
as well. It was also thought that sucha 
hospital might impart important lessons 
to the community as to home manage- 
ment of this dreaded disease. Dr. Lee’s 
suggestions seemed practical, and were 
endorsed by the Conference. 

A modest Legislative appropriation was 
suggested which would place at the dis- 
posal of the State Board of Agriculture 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
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tion one competent lecturer on public 
hygiene and another on forestry, for ser- 
vice at Teachers’ and Farmers’ Institutes, 
when their presence was desired. It was 
thought that by means of illustrated lec- 
tures public sentiment, now fast matur- 
ing, would be speedily fixed upon these 
important subjects. 





LEGITIMATE USE OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY. 





T is expressly provided by the Act of 

May 8th, 1854, Section 18, P. L,., 
620, that the several School Districts 
within the Commonwealth shall have 
capacity as bodies corporate—‘‘to pur- 
chase and hold such real estate and per- 
sonal property as may be necessary for 
the establishment and support of the 
schools.”’ 

School property in the State of Penn- 
sylvania is held in trust by Boards of 
Directors as corporate bodies for the use 
of the public schools of their respective 
districts. It is a well established prin- 
ciple of law that corporate property can 
only be used for corporate purposes. 
Under a strict construction of the law 
governing the operation of the school 
system, school houses, grounds and other 
district property can be used only for 
actual school purposes. 

Custom has frequently influenced 
Boards of Directors to grant the privilege 
of using school houses for other than 
school purposes. In some cases the pur- 
poses for which the use of the house is 
granted are so clearly identified with the 
promotion of education as to clearly war- 
rant such action in the judgment of the 
Directors, while in other instances the 
houses are given for purposes that are 
not related in any way whatever to the 
educational interests of a community, but 
are entirely foreign to the legitimate pur- 
poses for which school houses are pro- 
vided. In one case the incidental use of 
school houses for purposes closely allied 
to education may be regarded by the peo- 
ple of the locality as just and reasonable, 
but in the other as an unwarranted and 
illegal use of the property of the School 
District. 

It is well for the Directors to keep in 
mind the fact that the law itself gives to 
them no discretion whatever in the matter, 
and when they assume the responsibility 
in accordance with custom of giving their 
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consent to the use of school houses for 
other than actual school purposes great 
care should be exercised in so doing. 
Surely school houses were not erected for 
the purpose of holding elections therein. 
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LAYING THE CORNER STONE. 








PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 





N the presence of a great number of in- 
vited guests, members of the Board ot 
Education, and of councils, pupils, friends, 
alumni and the faculty of the Boys’ Cen- 
tral High School, the corner-stone of the 
new High School Building, at Broad and 
Green streets, was laid on the afternoon 
of Saturday, October 20th, with appro- 
priate and impressive ceremonies. 

Just as Paul Kavanagh, Chairman of 
the Committee on Property of the Board 
of Education, rose from his seat on the 
stand to introduce Rev. Dr. Stephen W. 
Dana, the High School boys, who had 
been marshaled on Brandywine street by 
Prof. D. W. Bartine, marched across 
Broad street and lined up below and 
around the corner-stone. The divine 
blessing was invoked, and then Samuel 
B. Huey, chairman of the High School 
Committee, began his address. In the 
course of his remarks he said: ‘‘We 
have met to-day for no ordinary purpose. 
We not merely lay the corner-stone of a 
building, but we lay the corner-stone of 
a structure which is to stand as the high- 
water mark of the thought of the com- 
munity on the subject of public education, 
and as the expression of the wish of the 
people in connection with their sons. 
Manual Training Schools and a hand- 
some Girls’ Normal School have been 
erected, and now this superb structure— 
the best of all—is to arise and cap what 
has been done with its invitation to a 
higher education. All honor to a city 
which so generously and thoughtfully 
cares for its children—its ‘bundles o1 
possibilities.’ ”’ 

These sentiments were approved by the 
most generous applause, and the speaker 
continuing, gave a history of the High 
School from its establishment in 1837 to 
the present time, and concluded with two 
suggestions, one to establish a Sub-Fresh- 
man Class, the other to name the school 
‘‘ College of the City of Philadelphia.”’ 

As President of the Associated Alumni, 
Governor Pattison delivered the next ad- 
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dress. He gave a short history of public 
education in the Commonwealth, and 
spoke hopefully of the foundation of a 
great public university. In conclusion 
he said: ‘‘ We congratulate our dear old 
Alma Mater upon the magnificent struc- 
ture which is here to arise, and we con- 
gratulate the citizens of this city, .r1 
believe that those who graduate from this 
splendid new structure will be able to 
take the highest and best places their 
qualifications can command.”’ 

Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, Principal 
of the school, spoke briefly, and then 
Professor Edwin J. Houston, formerly 
Professor of Physics at the school, was 
introduced. He was greeted with hearty 
applause, and closed his address upon 
the subject of public education with some 
original verses in honor of ‘‘our dear 
school’s colors.’’ Dr. Edward Brooks, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, fol- 
lowed in an address, in which he discussed 
the advisability of changing the school’s 
name to the ‘‘College of the City or 
Philadelphia.’’ President Isaac A. Shep- 
pard, of the Board of Education, was then 
given a trowel by Mr. Huey, a copper- 
lined box was lowered into the cavity in 
the centre of the cornerstone. In the 
box were various documents relating to 
school matters, photographs of the eleva- 
tions and plans of the new building, a 
roll bearing the signatures of all the 
pupils and the members of the faculty of 
the school, and, among other things, a 
complete set of Philadelphia newspapers. 
James D. Miles, President of Select 
Council, then delivered an address, Rev. 
Dr. William N. McVickar, pronounced 
the benediction, and the ceremony of the 
day was over. 





PLAY GROUNDS. 
N an article on ‘‘ Play-grounds for City 

Schools’’ published in the September 
number of 7he Century, Jacob A. Riis 
gives facts which are enough to make 
Pestalozzi turn in his grave. Speaking 
of the Wooster Street School in New 
York, he says: ‘‘ The yard was a gloomy 
little well between the school and a big 
factory building. I was going to say it 
was called yard by courtesy, but courtesy 
could never have been stretched so far. 
Nobody but a boy born in a tenement 
would have thought of it asa yard. A 
Stairway ran up at the farther end, and 
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to the right was an open door, through 
which the boys disappeered. I followed 
them in. If it was twilight in the yard, 
in there it was midnight. A gas lamp 
burned on the opposite side of the room. 
It seemed to mea long way off, though 
it was only a fewsteps. Its rays merely 
served to show how dense the darkness 
was. Doors were slamming; they let in 
smells, but no light. One of the romping 
boys ran against me, but, though I caught 
and held him, it was some time before 
my eyes, accustomed to the sunlight in 
the street, could make him out. By de- 
grees I saw I was in a room about half 
the width, and I judged nearly the length 
of the building, full of dust and drafts, 
in which a score of boys were running 
around. Presently they were all bunched 
at the rear, where there was some kind of 
a recess, and a teacher, coming in from 
the yard, went swiftly over to see what 
they were doing. Theimpulse was upon 
me todo as hedid. The place seemed 
sugges.ive'of nothing so much as deeds 
of darxness. Coming back he told me 
that some of the class-rooms up stairs 
were as dark as this playground. Even 
on @ day as bright with summer sunshine 
as .his one, they had to burn gas in 
them.”” * * * Such as it is, this 
Wooster street playground is typical of 
the New York public school in all essen- 
tial things. Perhaps it is darker than 
most of them, but none of them are well 
lighted. There is always need of the 
lamp. Herds of rats forage about the old 
buildings. In all but the newest schools 
rows of closets open upon the playground. 
In the cellar-like gloom of this cheery 
apartment the boys and girls dodge count- 
less iron posts and pillars in their play. 
In the most recently built schools these 
have been abolished, and a stone floor 
has been substitued for the dusty boards, 
but there is no trick of construction that 
can bring sunlight and cheer into them. 
I never enter one without experiencing a 
real shock at the thought that such things 
must be. I know of a mother in this 
city, the wife of a missionary, who hav- 
ing spent half a lifetime in sharing her 
husband’s labors among the heathen, re- 
turned to New York and civilization, 
overjoyed at the thought of having an 
opportunity to give her boys proper 
schooling ; but horrified at what she saw 
at the public school to which she took 
them, she marched them off at once to 
the nearest private school that was not 
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like a dungeon, as she said; and there 
they stayed.”’ 

In the concluding paragraph, which is 
perhaps the most startling of all, he says: 
‘**T was once told by an ex-superintendent 
of buildings in a great city that he had 
no end of trouble trying to make his 
School Board understand the relation be- 
tween the number of the scholars and 
the cubic air space of the class rooms. 
They paid no attention to him until one 
day he brought a copy of the Talmud to 
the chief among them, who was a Jew, 
and showed him that it was all laid down 
in the Mosaic law ages and ages ago. 
That settled it. After that he had his 
own Way. Wein New York can get up 
a fine frenzy at short notice over the 
question of keeping the Bible in the 
public schools. By all means let it stay, 
and hoist the flag on the school too if the 
latter is worthy of it; but until our 
schools have been made places for which 
no Christian needs to blush, as he must 
for many that are crowded every day in 
this city, this zeal for the Bible is sheer 
mockery and humbug. It were better to 
put the Talmud on the principal's desk, 
and upon the desk of every school com- 
missioner as well, until they have learned 
its lesson.”’ 

The people of the Empire State may 
call the Pennsylvanians slow and tell 
laughable incidents about our cities, but 
it would be hard to find in our state any 
school buildings deserving of the irate 
language which this writer in 74e Cen- 





/ came a playground. 


fury uses in discussing the school build- | 


ings and playgrounds of his city. Never- 
theless it must be confessed that the play- 
grounds of many schools in our own 
growing cities are inadequate. A healthy 
boy can not suppress his impulse to run, 
He needs space enough to stretch his 
limbs, to give vent to his energy, to 
work off his superfluous animal spirits. 
If this need of his being cannot be met in 
the open air, the boy will give his teacher 
trouble and get into all conceivable forms 
of mischief. 

Recently a lucrative position in an or- 
phan school was tendered to a teacher 
noted for his power to discipline youth. 
He found that the orphans had ro place 
to play during rainy weather. The li- 
brary contained only a small collection of 
books. Further inquiry revealed the 
fact that objectionable literature was 


smuggled into the trunks; for when the 
boys could not occupy themselves in 
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healthful play and legitimate reading, 
they sought the excitement which springs 
from the perusal of stories of wild adven- 
ture and vicious conduct. When the 
managers of the institution declared their 


inability to provide a suitable place for . 


play and refused to allow an appeal to the 
public for fear of hurting their cause, the 
offer of the principalship was wisely de- 
clined. 

Public pride is giving us magnificent 
edifices for school purposes in all parts of 
the Commonwealth. The buildings are 
too often erected with little groun:’ 
around them. The play instinct is no 
longer strong in the mature and gray- 
haired School Directors, who judge of 
things form their own point of view. 
Hence the beneficent effects of play in the 
open air are toa large extent lost in the 
education of city children. On the other 
hand, the boys who grow up in the 
country lay up a stock of health and 
vigor that make them more than a match 
for their city cousins, although the latter 
may have enjoyed more months of school- 
ing during each year. 

Mr. Riis gives one instance of the 
change wrought by opening a graveyard 
for play. ‘‘It may have been a mere 
coincidence,’’ says he, ‘‘that the rough 
gang of boys which used to disgrace that 
block on Second Avenue, and occasion- 
ally did much mischief, has not been 
heard from since the old graveyard be- 
It is a fact, any- 
how, and my experience with Poverty 
Gap makes me feel quite certain that 
there is a connection between the two 
things. Over there it used to be next to 
impossible to go through the block with- 
out being pelted with mud by the raga- 
muffins, who very early developed into 
toughs of a peculiarly vicious stamp. 
They half killed two policemen, and, out 
of sheer malice, beat to death the one boy 
in the block with a good reputation. 
The neighborhood was as desolate as it 
was desperate ; but when the wicked old 
tenements were torn down dnd a public 
playground was opened on the site of 
them, with swings and sand heaps and 
wheelbarrows and shovels, the whole 
neighborhood changed as if by magic. 
There were no more outrages. I don’t 
believe I heard once from Poverty Gap 
that year through the police. Even a 
man with spectacles might go undisturbed 
through the block. The boys had found 
other use for mud. As an ingredient of 
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pies it was a great persuader to peace, 
whereas in the gutter it had been a stand- 
ing challenge to combat with society at 
large.”’ 

By this time the reader will have 
thought of the question of expense. 
Perhaps Americans will ultimately learn 
how to manage their municipal affairs 
with the honesty, liberality and economy 
which characterize the French; and 
when that day comes, our cities will 
imitate Paris in having playgrounds, 
not for ornament but for real play, 
a’ every school-house. Evidently the 
credit of Paris has not suffered from 
her liberal policy, otherwise her new 
municipal loan would not have been 
taken eighty-five times over in one day 
by her own people. in the eyes of the 
French health is worth more than money. 
Their school buildings are not con- 
sidered complete without adequate school 
grounds, although the expenditures for 
public education have been doubled 
several times since the establishment of 
the Third Republic. The oldest of the 
American republics may learn a useful 
lesson from the Parisian example of liber- 
ality and integrity in municipal govern- 
ment, and especially in providing suitable 
parks and playgrounds for the rising 
generation. 


STATE APPROPRIATION. 








SHOULD BE DISTRIBUTED MORE EQUIT- 
ABLY TO THE SCHOOLS. 


HE vital question of the hour seems to 
be the distribution of the State Ap- 
propriation. It is not producing the re- 
sults hoped for, and ‘'a better way ”’ 
should be devised by the next Legisla- 
ture. At the recent session of the Ches- 


ter County Teachers’ Institute, on Direct- | 


ors’ Day, President C. Wesley Talbot, of 
the West Chester School Board, read an 
exhaustive paper on ‘* The Further Re- 
striction of the Expenditure of the State 
Appropriation,’’ from which we make a 
very full extract. He says: 

The wisdom of the State in appropriat- 
ing moneys from its treasury for the use 
of the public school system is conceded. 
As an abstract principle of good govern- 
ment there is no doubt of this. Pennsyl 
vania has always a million boys and girls 
to be educated and prepared for citizen- 
ship. Into their keeping must be com- 
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mitted the destinies of the State. How 
important therefore it is that her sons and 
daughters shall be educated and prepared 
for the sacred trust awaiting their coming. 
It is therefore good policy and wise econ- 
omy on the part of the State to look after 
the education of her children, and the 
structure of our Government is such that 
an omission of the State in this particular 
would soon result in national suicide. 
No State or government can afford to 
permit its children to grow up in igno- 
rance and vice. 

The munificent sum of money appro- 
priated by our State for the cause of edu- 
cation speaks well for the interest she 
manifests in the work. No other State 
in the Union can boast of greater liberal- 
ity in this regard. The question, how- 
ever, for our consideration to-day is not 
as to whether she has given well, but 
whether she has given wisely. Has our 
State Legislature thrown around the dis- 
bursement of this enormous sum of money 
all the safeguards necessary to insure the 
greatest good it is capable of doing for 
popular education ? 

A careful examination of this question 
must convince every thinking individual, 
that the present system of distributing 
these moneys is imperfect and radically 
wrong. Unless the remedy is applied at 
once, this vast sum of money, scattered 
broadcast over the Commonwealth, will 
prove a blight to our public school system, 
rather than a blessing. These moneys 
were intended by our Legislature to be an 
ADDITIONAL revenue to that already 
raised by taxation, for the various school 
districts of the Commonwealth, and not a 
SUBSTITUTE for the school taxes as then 
levied and collected by the districts. 
They were intended to enhance and im- 
prove the educational advantages of our 
children, by enabling the districts to pay 
better salaries to teachers, thereby secur- 
ing better teachers, by purchasing better 
and additional school -apparatus, and 
lengthening the school terms in many of 
the school districts throughout the State. 

I want to assert here, as a broad prin- 
ciple of good government, that if the 
State was to undertake to furnish all the 
moneys necessary for the running of our 
schools without local taxation, it would 
create a spirit of indifference on the part 
of the people to the public school system, 
and in the end would compel the State to 
assume the whole management of the 
schools, as is done in the monarchial states 
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of the Old World. It is, therefore, vitally 
essential to the perfection of our public 
school system, that every school district 
furnish a large portion of the revenue 
necessary for maintaining its schools. A 
careful examination of the various school 
districts of Chester county for the past 
twenty-five years will disclose the fact 
that there are certain districts that appear 
to have an antipathy to the paying of 
school taxes. In these districts you will 
find the people, as a class, are backward 
in the spirit of public improvement, and 
that the neighborhood is never sought 
after by people desiring to purchase prop- 
erty for the purpose of locating their 
homes. 

I regret to say that an investigation 
into the figures discloses the fact that 
many of our school districts are evidently 
in the hands of Directors who do not ap- 
preciate the duties which they owe to 
their children, notwithstanding the dis- 
position of the State to improve the edu- 
cational condition of the various school 
districts throughout the county. Many 
of the Boards of Directors have failed to 
take advantage of the same, and they 
have substituted the appropriation for 
the school taxes which should have been 
levied and collected. 

In no school district in Chester county 
can it be said that the school tax is 
exorbitant. I think I am entirely safe 
in saying that the school taxes in Chester 
county at the time of the appropriation of 
five million five hundred thousand dollars 
by the State did not exceed an average of 
two and one-half mills; nevertheless, in 
thirty-one districts throughout the county 
the Directors immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of the appropriation, lowered the 
tax rates, and the local revenues in the 
county were diminished almost ten thou- 
sand dollars; in fact, some of the school 
districts in Chester county are now re- 
ceiving one-half their revenues for run- 
ning their schools from the State appro. 
priation. 

It may be said to the credit of six 
school districts in Chester county that 
the rate of taxation was increased when 
the appropriation was received, while 
twenty-five of the districts retained the 
same rate as they had previous to the ap- 
propriation of 1893. 

I find many districts in Chester 
county where Directors have absolutely 
hypothecated the State appropriation, 
and placed the same in the treasury of 
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their district, not one penny being used 
for the betterment of their schools. This 
is a gross injustice to the children of the 
district. It is deliberately defrauding 
aud cheating the children out of the 
moneys donated by the State expressly 
for their benefit. 

As I have already said, this appropria- 
tion was intended to increase the salaries 
of the teachers and to procure additional 
apparatus for the schools. Some of the 
school districts kept good faith with the 
State, whilst others did not. Throughout 
the county the average increase of 
monthly salaries paid to MALE teachers in 
1893, after the receipt of the large appro- 
priation, was one dollar and sixty-five 
cents each, whilst the average monthly 
increase of the FEMALE teachers was 
seventy-four cents each. These figures 
show that right here in Chester county 
the increase in the appropriation has not 
been honestly accounted for. Some of the 
districts of Chester county immediately 
decreased the wages paid to their teachers 
last year. How this could be done in the 
very face of the generous appropriation 
by the State, I am ata loss to know. I 
have no means of ascertaining the amount 
of money, if any, expended for additional 
school apparatus, but I trust if I had the 
figures at hand, they would show up 
much more creditably to the Directors in 
the various districts than does the in- 
crease paid to teachers. 

As I have already said, in many of the 
districts the Directors immediately hy- 
pothecated the increased appropriation, 
and placed the same in their treasury, so 
that the school resources in Chester 
county are found to be nine thousand one 
hundred and seventy-six dollars and forty 
cents more in 1893, after the appropria- 
tion, than they were in 1892, previous to 
the appropriation. These moneys were 
taken directly from the appropriation, but 
not one dollar of them should have been 
hypothecated in this manner; they be- 
longed to the children, and should have 
been expended on their education. No 
school district can afford to have their 
children cheated out of moneys which the 
State apprepriates for their education. 
No man is fit to occupy a seat in a School 
Board or to be trusted with the education 
of children, who would loan himself to 
such a monstrous transaction. We should 
have a law upon our statute books mak- 
ing such an action on the part of Directors 
a criminal offense, punishable with dis- 
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missal from office, and a fine in addition 
thereto. Now, what shall be the remedy 
for this evil? The present appropriation 
was made for the years 1893 and 1894. It 
will be the duty of the next Legislature 
of the State of Pennsylvania, which will 
convene in January, to provide for another 
appropriation, and in doing so there 
should be some additional legislation on 
the manner in which the moneys will be 
received by the various districts. What 
this legislation should consist of, so that 
the school children of Pennsylvania 
should receive the whole benefit intended, 
is a question difficult to solve. 

In the first place, the State should not 
appropriate so large a sum of money for 
educational purposes, until it possesses 
some accurate information as to the num- 
ber of children of school age within her 
borders. It is a rule of law that one of 
the necessary qualifications a man should 
possess in disposing of his estate by will, 
is that he have an intelligent knowledge, 
not only of the amount of his estate, but 
also of the subjects of his bounty. So 
long as the State of Pennsylvania is 
without a school census, she can never 
know the subjects of her bounty. I 
doubt whether a member of our Legisla- 
ture who voted for the present appropria- 
tion bill knew whether there were one 
million or one-half million children in 
Pennsylvania of school age. How then 
could these representatives vote intelli- 
gently on a measure of such vital im- 
portance? From the best source of 
information at my command, I feel safe in 
saying that over one hundred and twenty 
thousand children are to-day growing up 
in Pennsylvania without any education 
whatever. Some of these children are 
to be found in manufactories and coal 
mines, others leading vagrant lives about 
villages and in the streets and alleys of 
our cities. A large pef cent. of these 
neglected children are now taking their 
first lessons in habits of crime and vice, 
which in due time will make them 
inmates of our jails and penitentiaries. 


WHAT THE LEGISLATURE SHOULD DO. 


That such astounding facts should ex- 
ist in a State appropriating over five mil- 
lion dollars annually for the free educa- 
tion of her children shows a defect 
somewhere, which should receive prompt 
attention. Before appropriating any 
more moneys for the public schools the 
Legislature should provide : 





1. For the taking of a census, showing 
the number of children of school age re- 
siding in the State. 

2. That every child, physically and 
mentally capable, between eight and 
seventeen years of age, should be sent to 
school at least six months in the year. 

3. That the granting of provisional 
certificates to teachers should be prohib- 
ited, as these certificates are simply none 
other than certificates of incompetency, 
and in this enlightened age and genera- 
tion are a standing disgrace to our public 
school system. 

With these provisions engrafted into 
our school laws, I would then suggest 
that the appropriation of each district in 
no event exceed one-third of the moneys 
raised in such district by taxation. I 
believe a larger appropriation than this 
would in time be likely to create a feel- 
ing of indifference on the part of the citi- 
zens toward the public schools. 

Under the present system of distribu- 
tion some of the districts, such as West 
Nantmeal, Birmingham, West Bradford, 
South Coventry, West Fallowfield, Sads- 
bury, Uwchlan and West Vincent, receive 
about as much money from the State as 
they raise by taxation; and yet in some 
of these districts you will find the very 
lowest wages paid to teachers, and I have 
no doubt the most indifferent schools in 
the county. I find as a general rule 
that in the districts receiving the largest 
amount of appropriation in proportion to 
the taxes raised, they pay the poorest 
salaries to their teachers, and have the 
shortest terms and poorest school build- 
ings. Many of the other districts receive 
from the State one-half as much money 
as they raise by taxation, while others 
again receive less than one-third. _ 

The present system of distribution of 
the State fund is manifestly unfair and 
inequitable, as the following illustration 
will show: Spring City raises by taxation 
$6,855.27, and only receives from the 
State $1,629.53. She supports eleven 
schools and has enrolled 550. pupils; 
whilst her neighboring district of Schuyl- 


; kill township supports five schools with 


229 pupils enrolled, and raising by taxa- 
tion $1,958.57, receives from the State 
$1,336.62, notwithstanding the fact that 
Spring City has more than twice as many 
schools in operation, with more than 
twice the number of pupils. 

West Chester maintains twenty-nine 
schools, raising by taxation $24,984.87, 
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and receives from the State $7,493.90, 
while Phcenixville, with her twenty-four 
schools, raises $14,367.40, and receives 
from the State $7,732.29. What may be 
said of these districts can truthfully be 
said of many others in our county. The 
facts and figures show that the appro- 
priation is defective, and should be cor- 
rected by our next Legislature. 

The State should require certain sani- 
tary conditions to exist in and about the 
school buildings, such as proper heating, 
lighting, ventilating and general cleanli- 
ness, before paying over to the district the 
appropriation. These facts should be 
certified to the State Superintendent by a 
committee of the teachers of the district 
and a resident physician, appointed for 
that purpose. Graded schools should 
also be’ insisted upon in every district 
whenever practicable as they are now 
conducted. 

The State should make provision in 
the disbursement of the appropriation for 
higher education. Every argument that 
can be adduced in favor of the State’s 
aiding in the work of elementary educa- 
tion is also an argument as strongly in 
favor of the State’s aiding in the work of 
a higher education. The whole theory 
upon which the State gives her aid to 
education is that it may increase her 
wealth and promote the happiness of her 
people and make citizens discharge their 
duties as such, and bring about equality 
in the rights and privileges among the 
different classes of society and to mould 
our diversified population into one na- 
tionality. For the same reason that the 
State can make elementary education 
more general, cheaper and better than 
any other agency, it can render the same 
services to higher education. The in- 
struction we are now imparting to our 
children is but the beginning of knowl- 
edge. We want something more com- 
prehensive, deeper, and broader. I be- 
lieve this can be done by establishing 
central high schools in every district 
wherever practicable; where the district 
is sparsely populated they should have 
the privilege of sending their children to 
an adjoining district containing a high 
school. The curriculum of these high 
schools should be uniform, and should be 
selected with great care by a committee 
of our best and most experienced educa- 
tors. It should be selected with two 





objects in view, one to prepare all those 
pupils who intend to enter institutions | 


of higher instruction, and the other in 
completing the education of those pupils 
who must at once enter upon the active 
duties of life. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The schools of the ° 
county are in general doing good work. 
Diphtheria has been epidemic in Franks- 
town township and Millville. The schools 
in these districts have been necessarily 
closed for two weeks on account of the preva- 
lence of this disease, which has visited many 
homes with fatal results. Typhoid fever 
has been prevalent at a number of places 
in the county, and consequently the attend- 
ance has been small in some of our schools. 
It gives us pain to announce the death of 
one of our most faithful and promisin 
teachers, H. S. McDermitt, of Springfiel 
Mines, who died October 4 of typhoid fever, 
Mr. McDermitt was 27 years old, just devel- 
oping into vigorous and useful manhood. 
He was a young man of more than ordinary 
a. and his early death is mourned by 

is young widow and many friends. Many 
of our School Boards have proved their de- 
votion to the cause of education by buildin 
new houses, repairing and renovating old 
ones, erecting new and suitable out-houses 
in compliance with the law, and by enlarg- 
ing and fencing school grounds. The Antis 
Board built a new house, finished inside 
with yellow pine, and furnished with a slate 
board, improved furniture, and modern con- 
veniences. The grounds are enclosed by a 
neat fence. The Catharine and Woodbury 
Boards have each built a very substantial 
brick-cased house, finished inside with hard, 
oiled yellow pine, and furnished with slate 
boards and patent furniture. These houses 
are models of beauty, comfort and conveni- 
ence. The house at Good's, Woodbury 
township, was enlarged and neatly repaired, 
and the grounds enclosed by a substantial 
fence. New out-houses have been built in 
every district of this township. The Hus- 
ton Board renovated some of its houses, and 
enlarged and‘ fenced all the school grounds 
in the township to include one-half acre or 
more ground. Suitable out-houses have 
also been built in every district of this 
township. Needed repairs have been made 
to houses in Tyrone and Snyder townships, 
and many others renovated by paper and 
paint, and the out-houses have been ar- 
ranged in compliance with the law. The 
same may be said of North Woodbury, Free- 
dom and othertownships. The Directors of 
Logan township built two new houses, one 
a two-room house, and the other a single 
room. Each of these houses is well finished 
and comfortably furnished. A number of 
houses have been repaired and others reno- 
vated in Logan township. The out-houses 
in this township have also been built to 
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meet the requirements of the law. Our 
prospects for a successful school term, bar- 
ring sickness, are very encouraging. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The New Paris 
schools were never in better condition. An 
educational meeting held there was largely 
attended. Wm. Taylor and Dr. W. A. 
Grazier visited the school with me. Noah 
Tipton accompanied me in my visitation to 
the schools of Londonderry township. At 
Mann's Choice, Dr. Faust, director, and 
Wm. Logus, citizen, went with me to the 
schools. The additional school organized 
there is a wise movement. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: The County In- 
stitute was held at Doylestown, October 15. 
Never before have we had larger or more 
attentive audiences. Every day and even- 
ing the large court room was filled to over- 
flowing. The meeting of the School 
Directors’ Association was a most success- 
fulone. Forty of the forty-five districts in 
the county were represented. The discus- 
sions were earnest and pointed. The 
Doylestown township directors have put 
steam into the new school-house at Sandy 
Ridge. Ina few districts creditable changes 
have been made in the location and con- 
struction of the out-buildings. Bedminster 
supplied her schools with Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionaries. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Patton Borough, 
one of our new towns, has erected a fine 


brick building of four rooms, with all | 


modern improvements, at a cost of $10,000. 
Hastings added two rooms, and put in the 
Smead system of heating. Enrollment and 
attendance are excellent. Morrellville has 
completed a first-class eight-room brick 
building with all modern improvements. 
Cresson a has erected one of the 
finest one-room buildings in the county or 
state. Many of our districts are putting 
into the schools unabridged dictionaries, 
supplementary reading matter, charts, and 
slate blackboards. Only a few of our houses 
are yet disgraced with ‘‘ unsuitable’’ furni- 
ture. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: Of our 185 schools, 
67 have a six months’ term. Franklin In- 
dependent District increased the term to 
eight months. None redticed the term, and 
none reduced salaries. Few districts pay 
beginners as low as $25 per month. Le- 
highton built a comfortable two-room build- 
ing, and furnished it with single desks. 
The building is heated by steam. Banks 
township is arranging to put up another 
single room building at Beaver Meadow. 
It is a pity that Banks cannot see its way 
clear to erect at Beaver Meadow a modern 
six-room building—one that would be a 
credit to the township and the county. 
During the month we held five educational 
meetings: in Mahoning, East Penn, Lower 
Towamensing, Upper Towamensing and 
Franklin townships. At these meetings we 
discussed such topics as directly bear on the 
district schools. I was glad to see so many 
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teachers present. A few who know all 
about teaching were absent. I expect to 
see the benefit of these meetings when I 
visit the schools in the above districts. 
CHESTER—Supt. Walton: ‘The school 
building and grounds at Coventryville are 


very much improved. Directors in the 
rural districts are learning to look more 
carefully after school property, prey | 
the books. A larger number of out-build- 
ings are in good condition, and more care- 
fully looked after than ever before. Our 
institute this year confirms the opinion that 
section-work on the basis of the subject 
taught, is a valuable addition to institute 
methods. A committee of teachers have 
dedided to edit a weekly column in 7he 
Village Record. This will constitute a 
medium of communication between all 
interested. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: The county has 
been divided into eight districts for local 
institute purposes, and committees ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements 
for the first meetings. Meetings have been 
appointed for Rimersburg, New Bethlehem, 
Callensburg, Greenville and St. Petersburg. 
Others will soon be arranged. The schools 
are doing better work than was done last 
year at this time. So far as I know, the 
most of our Boards are complying with the 
law in regard to books and supplies; but 
there have been a few complaints. The 
same may be said with reference to the 
matter of out-houses. A few directors have 
been careless, and a few houses are in bad 
condition. Notwithstanding my most ear- 
nest efforts, I am obliged to meet opposition 
from the most unexpected quarters. The 
teachers, 245 in number, are all reading the 
course suggested to them, except thirty- 
two, and of this number, twenty-one Nor- 
mal graduates. Our new course of study is 
meeting with favor at the hands of almost 
all the thoughtful teachers. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: Arbor Day was 
observed in a number of districts; trees 
were planted, school-rooms decorated, and 
groundsimproved. Comfortable new school 
houses were built in Allison, Chapman and 
Noyes. Teachers’ Reading Circles have 
been instituted wherever practicable. In- 
terest is apparent generally and good re- 
sults are likely to accrue. Lamartownship 
has erected separate and convenient out- 
houses at all its school houses. They re- 
flect credit on the Board. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Johnston: The County 
Institute was a pronounced success. ‘The 
attendance of teachers was unprecedented in 
the history of the county—every teacher 
present except one, who was sick. The 
instructors were Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, Profs. 
J. P. Gordy, E. O. Lyte, J. P. Welsh, Byron 
King, Esq., and Prof. Gresh, of Milton; 
also Miss Nellie Moore, of Chicago. Elfleda 
Barnes-Gottschall was engaged as soloist 
for part of the week. Her sweet and beau- 
tiful voice and unaffected manners charmed 
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and delighted everybody who heard her 
sing. Our evening entertainments were: 
Byron King, Robarts Harper, Will Carleton, 
and The Chicago Rivals. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: I examined this 
year 604 applicants for provisional certifi- 
cates: 135 failed. A goodly number of our 
teachers made marked improvement in their 
certificates over those of last year. I find in 
every case where the applicant made a good 
certificate he attended either a State or local 
Normal during the spring and summer 
terms. One township (Brownsville) in- 
creased its term to seven months, while 
Upper Tyrone, Dunbar and Springhill re- 
duced theirs one month, the first two to 
seven, the last tosix. Several districts low- 
ered the wages, making the “‘ hard times’’ an 
excuse for their action. Shame! in the face 
of the large State appropriation. 

ForEst—Supt. Kerr: The Directors of 
Green have placed a Webster's Dictionary 
in each of their schools, have expended 
about $500 in improving the school grounds, 
and have built a new school house at Guiton- 
ville. Green has a progressive Board of 
Directors, and their schools are improving 
each year. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: Arbor Day 
was observed in many of our schools. A 
very interesting programme was carried out 
at Cedar Grove school, in Guilford district. 
‘Trees were planted and a flag was raised. 
Addresses on tree-planting and patriotism 
were made by Director John W. Wither- 
spoon, Rev. Mr. Romig and the County 
Superintendent. The day was also observed 
in a ve y fitting manner by the Waynesboro 
schools. Our schools are all in active oper- 
ation and doing finely. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut: Our schools are 
now all in operation. Those of Union were 
delayed in opening on account of the preva- 
lence of fever and diphtheria. Local Insti- 
tutes have been ofganized in several dis- 
tricts; others are in progress of organization. 
Dublin, Brush Creek and McConnellsburg 
have held successful meetings. Thus far I 
have spent nearly a half day 1n each school. 
Teachers are generally progressive and en- 
thusiastic. The weeding-out process has 
done good, and will be continued. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Our County In- 
stitute was a great feast for our teachers. 
Drs. Houck and Noss, Prof. Little, Supt. 
Berkey, Mrs. Dr. Noss and Dr. A. B. Miller 
were instructors. Will Carleton lectured on 
Monday night. Col. J. P. Sanford and Dr. 
A. A. Willits filled out the other evenings. 
The work of all the instructors and lecturers 
was highly appreciated by both teachers and 
people. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: I have already 
made seventy-nine official visits, and hope 
to increase the number largely before the 
meeting of the County Institute in Decem- 
ber. District institutes are being held ina 
majority of the townships of the county, 
and are largely attended. 
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JuNIATA—Supt. Marshall: One of our suc- 
cessful primary teachers, Miss Sadie M. 
Cooper, of Port Royai, has resigned, to ac- 
cept a position in the Indian Training 
School, Kansas. Miss K. E. Keister has 
been elected to succeed her. Eugene L. Al- 
lison has been elected an assistant to Prof’ 
O. C. Gortner, in room No. 1, of the Mifflin- 
town schools. The directors of Patterson 
borough have arrangsd and adopt d a course 
of study for their schools. In the begin- 
ning of the school year of 1893, eight of the 
eleven schools in Lack were unfit for school 
eg I am pleased to report that they 
1ave all since been improved. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Two additional 
schools were organized during this month, 
in West Lebanon and North Cornwall re- 
spectively. Successful teachers’ meetings 
were held in Cornwall, the two Annvilles 
and Londonderry township. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: We have just closed 
the thirty-fourth annual County Institute. 
Every teacher in the county was enrolled, 
the total being 389. The meetings were 
held in Central Market Hall, which has a 
seating capacity of 2,200. The Thursday 
afternoon session was largely attended; it is 
estimated that 1,500 people were present. 
The Directors’ meeting was also well at- 
tended, over too being present. Part of our 
work was the organization of a Teachers’ 
Reading Union. About 150 of the teachers 
enrolled as members. ‘‘ Waymarks for 
Teachers ’’ was adopted as the first work to 
be studied. Our instructors all gave us 
excellent service, and the teachers were well 
pleased with their work. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: The County 
Institute met in Wilkes-Barre October 22. 
The enrollment reached 662, not counting 
honorary members. The sessions were very 
interesting and thoroughly practical. The 
instructors were Dr. A. E. Winship, Miss 
Mathilde E. Coffin, Profs. Chas. H. Albert, 
Geo. W. Twitmyer, E. L. Kemp, E. W. 
Newton, J. J. Mulhall and J. U. Fenster- 
macher, and Mrs. Louise Preece. Direct- 
ors’ day brought out a larger number of 
Directors than had been present at the 
meeting of the Luzerne County Directors’ 
Association for several years. S.J. Strauss, 
Esq., of Wilkes-Barre, gave a talk on ‘*‘ The 
Directors and the School;’’ Dr. Francis 
Cross, of Kingston, on ‘‘The Better Ob- 
servance of Arbor Day.’’ The County Su- 
perintendent was authorized to appoint a 
committee of five teachers, to be known as 
the Legislative Committee, whose duty it 
shall be to look after school legislation. It 
is expected that this committee will look 
carefully into all bills affecting our schools 
that shall be introduced next winter, and 
will endeavor to promote such legislation as 
will be beneficial by securing the co-opera- 
tion of school men over the State, and by 
urging our Representatives at Harrisburg 
to support such bills. 

LycomMInG—Supt. Becht: At the meeting 
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of the Teachers’ Exchange, held October 
27th, reports of Arbor Day celebrations were 
made by teachers from the different sec- 
tions; it was found that nearly every school 
in the county had made some special effort 
to observe the day. Many of the essays on 
‘* Local Forests,’’ read by pupils in the dif- 
ferent schools and examined by the Super- 
intendent, show literary merit as well as a 
deep interest in the subject. The question 
of school libraries is receiving considerable 
attention in our county at this time. Ina 
number of districts money has been raised 
by subscription and entertainments, and a 
goodly number of books purchased. 

MERCER—Supt. Eckels: Our teachers as- 
semble once a month (Saturday) in their 
several localities, for institute work. The 
results of these meetings are noticeable in 
their school-rooms: more interest is taken 
in the schools; directors and patrons are 
coming to know the good teachers, and to 
understand what is necessary in order to ad- 
vance the school interests. Parents and 
school officials are pleased with our schools 
this year. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: I have thus far 
visited 82 of the 118 schools in the county. 
I find the general condition of our schools 
encouraging. Teachers seem to be awake 
and conscious of the responsibility resting 
upon them. The Arbor Day programme of 
the Lewistown schools was complete and 
interesting, consisting of singing, recita- 
tions, music, tree-planting and addressss by 

rominent citizens. Similar exercises were 

eld in a number of our schools. Essays 
on forestry are being prepared for our 
County Institute. Armagh has provided 
each school with a basin and _ towels. 
Marked improvement in the condition of 
the out-buildings has been made in different 
districts. We are glad to see this needful 
requirement of law observed. 

MONROE—Supt. Serfass: The outlook for 
the year is promising. New school houses 
have been built, old ones repaired, and 
quite a number supplied with slate surface. 
Out-houses have been constructed in Polk 
district, strictly in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the law. The corps of teach- 
ers employed are energetic, and the proposi- 
tion has been made and accepted to make 
the present year second to none in the his- 
tory of the public schools in this county for 
efficient work. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: The annual 
Teachers’ Institute was held in the assem- 
bly room of the Easton High School build- 
ing. This is one of the finest buildings in 
the State, and everybody was delighted 
with our place of meeting. The instructors 
were: Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, Profs. W. W. 


Deatrick, C. H. Albert, R. L. Park, E. L. ' 


Kemp, J. J. Hardy, C. M. Parker, G. P. 
Bible, A. E. Winship, Supt. J. M. Coughlin 
and Miss Lydia J. Newcomb. Evenfng lec- 
tures were given by Prof. R. L. Park, Dr. 
Winship and Col. Geo. W. Bain, and an en- 
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tertainment by ‘‘The Original Homestead 


Quartette.’’ Of the 425 teachers, 420 were 
present; three were absent on ace unt of 
sickness. The Directors’ Association held 
a successful meeting on Wednesday. The 
subjects discussed were Township High 
School and Supplementary Reading. A 
committee of ten was appointed by the Sup- 
erintendent: 1. To organize a County 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, whose aim shall 
be systematic reading along purely profes- 
sional lines. 2. This circle to be composed 
of various local circles, to be formed in the 
several school districts. 3. The providing 
of two courses of reading, viz., a preliminary 
and an advanced course. 4. The dividing of 
the county into ten districts, each to be pre- 
sided over by a member of this commit-ce, 
who shall organize and conduct local circles, 
and shall have power to select assistants 
from his sub-districts. 5. The placing of 
the general supervison of the work in the 
hands of the County Superintendent, to- 
gether with the committee. 6. The arrange- 
ment of a syllabus, a copy of which is to be 
placed in the hands of each member. 7. 
The adopting of the following books, from 
which the reading is to be selected: Ad- 
vanced Course- Compayre’s History of Edu- 
cation, Payne, J. M. Baldwin's Elements of 
Psychology, McMurry’s General Methods, 
Pickard’s Supervision. Collateral Reading 
—Rosenkranz’s Philosophy of Education, 
Lange’s Apperception, Parker's Pedagogics, 
Payne’s Supervision. General Reading— 
Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, Rous- 
seau’s Emile, Spencer’s Education. /Pre- 
liminary Course—Painter’s History of Edu- 
cation, Allen’s Mind Studies, White's 
School Management. Collateral Course— 
Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centuries, 
Arnold’s Waymarks for Teachers, How- 
land's Hints on Teaching. General Course 
—Evolution of Dodd, Cooper's Appercep- 
tion. Every member can choose for himself 
whether he will take the preliminary or the 
advanced course, but is required to take the 
reading of the course which he selects. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Shipman: 
Night schools are in progress in Mt. Carmel 
and Coal townships. As faras I have visited, 
I find that Lower Mahanoy, Upper Augusta 
and Shamokin townships have made special 
efforts in beautifying their school-rooms. 
Delaware township established an addi- 
tional school at Dewart and has graded 
both of them, thus affording better oppor- 
tunities for school work in that locality. 
For evening lectures at the County Institute 
I have engaged Maj. H. C. Dane, Col. Geo. 
W. Bain, Prof. J. B. De Motte and Dr. James 
Hedley. 

PrerRry—Supt. Arnold: The schools of 
Landisburg were opened in their new build- 
ing October 1st. This is a very commodious 
and beautifully designed house; its attract- 
ive finish and excellent arrangement re- 
flects much credit upon the directors for 


' their enterprise and good judgment. The 
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Jr. O. U. A. M. raised a flag on the school 
house at New Buffalo, with appropriate 
ceremonies. The Millerstown schools had 
a very interesting programme for Arbor 
Day. The day was not generally observed, 
however, throughout the county. Com- 

laints reach me through the teachers that 
in many districts the directors only partially 
supply the pupils with text-books. etc. 
Last year the same complaints were made, 
and in consequence, the teachers in these 
districts have been at a disadvantage. There 
is no reason why our directors should not 
furnish all the books and supplies necessary. 
Prof. S. E. Buck, for many years a popular 
and able teacher in the county, died at his 
hame in Buffalo township, October &th. 
Prof. Buck was greatly esteemed by all, and 
was a man of excellent attainments and 
natural aptitude forteaching. By his death 
the cause of education in the county has 
lost a staunch friend. 

PoTrEeR—Supt. Bodler: The County 
Teachers’ Association had a very success- 
ful session at Ulysses, October 11 and 12. 
Russell Conwell lectured on ‘‘ How to be 
Happy,”’ and Mrs. Jennie C. R. Smith, of 
the Mansfield State Normal School, assisted 
by doing excellent practical work in physi- 
cal training. A commodious school build- 
ing has just been completed at Genesee and 
also one in Summit township. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: More than one- 
third of the schools have been visited. Ex- 
cellent work is being done in most of them. 
La Porte township has just completed a fine 
frame building at Nordmont, and furnished 
it with the best slate blackboard. Cherry 
is erecting two new houses. Elkland has 
supplied all its schools with first-class reci- 
tation seats. Forksville has added largely 
to its blackboard facilities. Davidson and 
La Porte will soon provide slate blackboards 
for all their schools. May the good work 
continue. 

Unton—Supt. Johnson: The New Berlin 
School Board have remodeled and renovated 
their school building and rooms. The 
grounds and out-buildings are in first-class 
condition throughout. The principal, W. 
E. Smith, and his assistants, Mr. A. J. 
Steese and, Miss Sadie Nagle, are codperat- 
ing to make the schools a great success. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: A very success- 
ful convention of school directors was held 
in Franklin, Oct. 27. A good programme 
was carried out. We hope to make these 
meetings of much value to our schools. 
Arbor Day was observed with appropriate 
exercises in a number of districts. It is the 
concurrent opinion that the schools of the 
county were never before in so good a con- 


dition. Our monthly institutes are a great 
success. One new house was erected in 


Irwin, two in Sugar Creek, and twoin Rich- 
land districts. Clintonville borough has 
greatly improved its building. 
WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: All our 
schools are in successful operation. A num- 
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ber were unable to begin until quite late on 
account of the erection of new buildings. 
This was the case in the Mars Hill district, 
where a beautiful four-room building has 
been erected at a cost of over $5000 ; also in 
South Huntingdon and Mt. Pleasant town- 
ships, where two excellent buildings have 
been erected. In the townships of East 
Huntingdon, Hempfield, Washington, and 
Allegheny, one-room houses have been built. 
West Newton has made an addition of four 
rooms to its Second Ward building, and 
New Kensington an addition of six rooms 
to its First Ward building. These two 
buildings are now among the finest in the 
county. East Greensburg also enlarged its 
building by two rooms. Many other build- 
ings have been reseated, repainted, and 
otherwise improved. In all districts the 
free text-book law is in force. I am glad to 
report that almost every district in the 
county has complied with the provisions of 
the law relative to out-houses. Some of 
those that have not are making an honest 
effort to do so, while a few have made no 
ere at all for improvement along this 
ine. I have lost no opportunity in empha- 
sizing the importance of the subject, but as 
yet in a few cases my advice has not been 
heeded. It may be that the citizens and 
Court will have to take the matter in hand 
before anything is done. In a great many 
districts Arbor Day was observed and many 
trees planted. The Principals’ Round Table 
met and organized for the year and made 
provision for a public meeting. 
YorK—Supt. Gardner: The schools, es- 
pecially in the boroughs, commence tbeir 
year's work with a much larger attendance 
than usual. Spring Garden built two double 
brick houses and an addition of one room to 
the grammar school building. It now leads 
the other townships of the county in the 
number of schools (21), in length of term 
(8 months), and in having local supervision. 
Du Bots—Supt. Meixell: All the pupils 
have books furnished by the Board; last 
year only a few were furnished. Aside from 
our monthly Local Institute, we have grade 
meetings nearly every evening. Seven of 
the twelve directors have visited the schools 
during the month. A complete supply of 
outline maps, progressive maps, etc., has 
been furnished for work in geography. 
Public sentiment is rapidly changing in re- 
gard to educational matters. The repre- 
sentative men of our city are visiting and 
have many favorable things to say. 
DuNMORE Boro.—Supt. Williams: Man- 
uals, including rules and regulations and 
course of study, have been published and 
distributed among the school patrons. A 
High School, with a two years’ course of 
study, has been established, and a liberal 
appropriation has been made by the School 
Board to purchase physical and chemical 
apparatus. One school building has been 


remodeled and enlarged by the addition of 
two rooms. 


Dictionaries have been fur- 
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nished for the use of all pupils in the upper 
rades, and manyals of calisthenic exercises 
ave been placed in the hands of the teach- 
ers. We have abolished the ‘‘old-time’’ 
recess, and find that the schools are the bet- 
ter for it. 

HAZLE Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: All our teachers, with but one excep- 
tion, attended the annual County Institute. 
They were interested in the proceedings and 
were prompt and regular in their attend- 
ance. If the work of the Institute shall 
make itself felt in our school-rooms, or shall 
inspire our teachers with a determination to 
attain better results still, its capacity for 

ood cannot be over-estimated, and the out- 
ay in money will be more than counter- 
balanced by the benefits accruing to the 
children of the district. 

Mt. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: Our elegant 
High School building is rapidly nearing 
completion. All our rooms are crowded, 
and we feel pushed in money matters, not- 
withstanding the increased appropriation. 
Our schools are ably managed one of the 
best Boards of Directors in the State. They 
give a great deal of time to the work, are 
economical without narrowness, and are 
advanced in their ideas. Our High School, 
under the able management of Principal 
M. G. Cocklin, assisted by Leicester C. 
Smith, is doing very good work. The 
pupils are earnest, diligent, and getting 
fine results. Insubordination has given 
place to perfect order. While our schools 
do not attempt to teach everything, they do 
do not hesitate to invite their friends to 
‘‘come and see.’’ 

Scranton—Supt. Phillips: The attend- 
ance is about 800 in excess of corresponding 
month last year. The contract bor con- 
structing the new fire-proof High School 
building has been let for $187,039. There 
will be a separate bid for the heating and 
ventilation of the same, at an approximate 
cost of $20,000 additional. One of our most 
promising teachers, Principal Geo. W. Pow- 
ell, of School No. 14, has been compelled to 
relinquish his school duties, owing to an 
affection of the optic nerve which has made 
him totally blind. Everybody desires that 
he may ultimately recover, though the pros- 
pect for this is notencouraging. Some pro- 
vision should be made for disabled teachers 
of experience and faithfulness. 

SovuTH EAston—Supt. Shull: Our Board 
has purchased a building lot on which it is 

roposed to erect an eight-room school- 

ouse. This will supply a long-felt want, 
and will accommodate the school population 
for years to come. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: Our School 
Board has given out the contract for an 
eight-room building, the total cost of which 
will be upwards of $40.000. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford: During the 
month I sent this communication to our 
School Board, which was received with 
enthusiasm and acted upon promptly; the 





hoys themselves have been aroused, and a 
strong anti-cigarette club has been organ- 
ized. It is as follows: ‘‘ Permit me to call 
your attention to the prevalence of a prac- 
tice among our boys, which is seriously 
injuring many of them both physically and 
mentally. I refer to the habit of cigarette 
smoking, the evil effects of which need not 
be enumerated before you. since by all 
eminent educational and medical authority 
they are conceded to be of the most damag- 
ing nature tothe growing youth. I might 
state, however, that from special observa- 
tion, it is the unanimous verdict of our 
teachers that much of the stupidity of cer- 
tain boys is directly traceable to this prac- 
tice. That, although all stupid boys are 
not cigarette smokers, yet all boys who 
smoke cigarettes are, in proportion to their 
indulgence, stupefied, irritable, and there- 
fore troublesome. That such an evil should 
be suppressed, I ask your counsel and aid. 
I suggest, 1. That you pass a resolution 
prohibiting the smoking of cigarettes by 
pupils on their way to and from school, and 
while at school. 2. That all citizens be 
asked to aid in suppressing the evil, by 
reporting offenders to the school authorities 
—either a teacher, principal, superintendent 
or director. 3. Since it is illegal to sell or 
furnish cigarettes to children under the age 
of 16, that all dealers and others be warned 
against further violations of the law, and 
that the proper officers be requested to 
search diligently for offenders, and when 
such are found to prosecute them vigor- 
ously. All of which I most respectfully 
submit to you as the proper guardians of 
the rising generation, and for the good of 
the boys.’’ 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau : On the 
20th of September, the citizens of Williams- 
port and Lycoming county dedicated a fine 
monument to the memory of the soldiers 
and sailors who fell in defence of the Union 
during the Civil War. The monument isa 
splendid tribute to the memory of those 
worthy men, who gave their all that their 
country might live. Many of the pupils of 
the public schools participated in the dedi- 
catory exercises by singing patriotic songs. 
The Board has appropriated $200 to the la- 
boratory for needed apparatus and chemi- 
cals, and to arrange the room suitably for 
the purpose of individual work in this de- 
partment. Arrangements have since been 
made for the accommodation of twenty-five 
students of the class at one time. Weare 
trying to teach our students to find out some 
of the principles of chemistry for them- 
selves. It is a pleasure to see the class at 
work. In most buildings Arbor Day exer- 
cises were held in accordance with the cir- 
cular issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction. There were no trees planted, 
as our school grounds are all well supplied 
with them. [Why not have the pupils 
plant trees at home or elsewhere, and re- 
port results >—£dzfor. | 
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BALLADS.—The conditions under which our an- 
cient ballad-poetry arose are tolerably well under- 
stood. It belongs to a primitive state of society, in 
which the knowledge of letters was restricted to a 
select class, and tradition was the sole vehicle of 
history to the mass of the people; when manners 
were ruder, laws less reverenced, the passions more 
unbridled, the utterance of emotion franker and less 
conventional than now. Though the writers cannot 
always be supposed contemporary with the events they 
record, they uniformly address a sympathetic audi- 
ence, whose standard of morality or sentiment, and 
level of culture, litile, if at all, differ from those pre- 
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vailing at the period to which their traditions refer. 
The Border minstrelsy, for example, was obviously 
written for the children or grandchildren of the moss- 
troopers whose exploits it glorifies, a generation to 
whom appeals to a higher code or a purer taste than 
their ancestors accepted would have been wholly 
unintelligible. The general characteristics of the 
best specimens that remain to us, whether of the 
narrative and legendary ballad or of the lyrical and 
emotional ballad, are an unconscious simplicity of 
thought and language, a coarse but vivid realization 
of the scenes and delineation of the personages pre- 
sented. They show few marks of artistic construction 





_COME AGAIN. 


1. Wew 


e from our parting its bitterest word, No adieu shall be spoken, no farewell be heard, And our 


2. Come again, come again, with a warm, loving heart, We have met with asmile, with a smile let us part, 
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last fond embrace shall be eas’d of its pain, By those sweet, soothing words, Come again, come again. Well we 
bright, smiling day of our meeting may wane, We will sing when we part, Come again, come again. ‘Then give 














know when we sever, the tear and the sigh Will be heaving the breast and o’erflowing the eye, But the 
us the hand, though the world may be wide, And the deeprolling ocean so soon may divide; W here’er 
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beam thro’ the tear-dropshall kindle amain, And the sigh ech-o back, Come again, come again. 
we may wander, o'er land or o’er main, Hope shall whisper the words, Come again, come again. 





or ornament, beyond a rudimentary sense of pictorial 
expression, and the occasional introduction of abrurt 
snatches of wild fancy, In those cases where a 
burden is added, it serves either to mark the leading 
motive of the theme, to suggest the musical accom- 
paniment to which the piece was set, or that “rhythm 
of the feet” from which the composition first took its 
name. The impossibility of restoring the conditions 
under which this description of poetry arose, does 
not oppose any obstacle to its successful cultivation 
in ourday. To surrender the type would be a gratui- 
tous waste of means, for of a!l narrative and lyrical 





it is the simplest and the most direct in its 

The testimony borne to its potency by Sir 
Sidney, by Addison, and the authority for 
whom Fletcher of Saltoun stood sponsor, would be 
unanimously endorsed to-day. The varnish of our 
social conventionalism is, after all, extremely thin, 
and the most cultivated audience cannot listen toa 
plain story of heroism or of pathos without flushing 
cheeks and burning eyes. For enshrining the mem- 
ory of any grandly heroic achievement, for giving 
utterance to any pure emotion, the ballad remains the 
most appropriate vehicle.—Contemporary Revicw. 


forms, 
effects. 


Philip 





